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Our February Breakfast Parties 
John S. Cook 


When one enters the ranks of the oc- 
togenarians, he is subject to the limita- 
tions which joining that honorable com- 
pany imposes. No matter how ardently 
he may have sought the secrets of nature 
in the past, he can no longer take long 
tramps over hill and field, by stream and 
through swamp, in search of them. Other 
means, then must be found to keep his 
acquaintance with his bird neighbors. 

This February (1928) has been marked 
by three severe blizzards, with low tem- 
peratures, snow, and strong winds, these 
separated by several days of much milder 
weather. Opposite to our breakfast room 
window is placed a box, in this and on 
the ground are scattered seeds and grains, 
on the tree trunk is nailed a piece of suet, 
and these constitute an invitation to our 
bird neighbors and friends. 

We eat breakfast at daybreak, and are 
soon joined by company. This morning 
the first to appear is the cardinal grosbeak. 
It is not often that his Eminence is first, 
the blue-jays usually being so; next come 
the juncos, jays, tufted titmouse, two 
kinds of woodpeckers, the downy and the 
red-bellied; the black-capped chickadee 
and the Carolina, besides others we do not 
identify, as our attention has become 
focused upon the cardinals. 

It must be a gala day with them, for 
eight of them are now at the feed box. 
Here they are given precedence by their 
fellow guests. For even where there is 
abundance, the disposition to bully the 
weaker members of bird society is very 
pronounced. The English sparrows drive 
away the smaller birds, except the juncos, 
which generally hold their own; then the 
blue-jays drive the sparrows but them- 
selves stand aside when the cardinal comes 
on the scene. One stroke from his power- 
ful bill suffices, at least for the time. 

Even if it is midwinter, the ground 
covered with snow, the sun shines and the 
winter wren sings lustily from a neighbor- 
ing tree, the tufted tit favors us with its 
three or four note song which if not so 
musical is at least cheerful, and then the 
cardinal indulges in a few bars of his rich 
rolling whistle. This is a time when the 
blue-jay is silent, the woodpeckers sound 
their calls and the chirp of English spar- 
rows is seldom absent. 

Now comes the piece de resistance of the 
party. Two cardinals engage in a mock 
fight. Crouching in the snow and leaves 
they watch each other with wings extended, 
then spring at each other, meeting in the 
air about two feet from the ground, re- 
tire and repeat several times, then return 
together to the box in perfect friendliness 
to all appearance, and as neither one has 
suffered any damage so far as I can see, I 
conclude that it was not a real fight, but 
an exhibition for the delectation of their 
lady friends. 


A little farther in the background the 
squirrels are busy finding their own break- 
fast. They come down the tree trunks from 
their layouts of dead leaves in the branches, 
and going out into the open spaces soon 
return with a nut which they eat in full 
view of our window. Where they obtain 
it is a mystery to me, not from some store 
in a tree hole, and the ground is frozen 
fully a foot deep, yet morning after morn- 
ing they come back from the open ground 
to enjoy their feast, and every time with 
a good nut. 

The forest trees of our little patch of 
wilderness give us a background that is 
always ‘differing, and even in winter 
discloses many characteristics of the oaks, 
hickories, walnuts, elms, mulberries and 
wild cherries. The grace of the elm, the 
curious twisted growth of the native mul- 
berry, the peculiarity of the hickory in 
shedding its leaves, the differences in the 
oaks, all add attraction and interest to 
the scene. Just to note one difference, here 
are two shellbark hickories. The one shed 
all its leaves early last autumn, and does 
so every year, the other just as continual- 
ly holds on to its foliage until the swelling 
of the buds in the spring disconnects them. 

Of all the winter residents among the 
birds of this section the cardinal is the most 
outstanding, on account of the richness 
of his plumage, his vivacity of conduct, his 
cheery song and his friendliness. His 
robes of scarlet make a vivid picture on 
our winter landscape, and those of his 
mate are as beautiful, if not so highly 
colored. Proudly they both wear crests, 
as if to assert their high rank. I can not 
find the shy solitary stranger of James 
Lane Allen’s story; when more than 
twenty can be seen on our grounds at 
once, gregarious rather than solitary 
seems the fitting word. Some years ago, 
wishing to determine if the’ grosbeaks 
reared a second brood, I took a tramp, 
my grandson says hike, in search of evi- 
dence, the books being conflicting. On 
the land where I am now writing I found 
eighteen nests with eggs or young in them 
on the eighteenth day of August, and have 
always considered the question settled 
since, at least for this locality. In fact 
the cardinal seems to find his habitat in 
this section particularly, so far as my ob- 
servation goes, it is the only grosbeak 
that always breeds here, and is an all 
year round resident. In the spring we 
have for a few weeks the rose-breasted. 
Only rarely does it breed here. One 
hundred and fifty miles north the two 
species change places, the grosbeak is 
plentiful there, nests freely, while the 
cardinal is scarce and rarely nests there. 

The cardinal has long been associated 
in my mind with the early French settlers 
of the Illinois country. It was they who 

(Continued on page 281) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editortal 


A SLASHING ATTACK 


T becomes necessary for us to contradict positively 
many of the statements made by Dr. Dieffenbach 
in his editorial, “An Abrupt Reversal.’”’ If in 

doing so any word, because of the imperfections of 
speech, seems to convey unfriendliness, let the word 
be stricken from the record. We write with deep 
respect for the Unitarian body and sincere good will 
for the author of theslashing attack republished in this 
issue. 

Here are some of the assertions and assumptions 
of the editorial which are not true: 

That there has been or proposed any break in 
friendly relations with Unitarians; that we will not go 
along with Unitarians in the current of church union; 
that we are striving for an entente with orthodoxy 
as distinguished from liberalism; that liberalism does 
not interest us; that we are ignorant of the fact that 
defining the way of life contributes to walking the way; 
that we consider our hard won religious freedom a 
small matter; that we haveno heart in the fight against 
fundamentalism; that we despise the smallness of 
Universalist statistics, etc., etc. If any one of these 
propositions could be established we would be unfit 
to hold our position, and we could not hold it. There 
is not the slightest danger of Universalists, even those 
who differ from us on editorial policy and whose feel- 
ings sometimes are stirred by differences, accepting 
this grotesque description of our attitude as accu- 
rate. We hope that by this time Unitarians are used 
to the extreme expressions of our friend when he is 
“ringing an alarm bell,’”’ and will make allowance for 
i. ‘ 
This also must be made clear: The Universalist 
denomination (at Hartford) did not ‘‘voice its senti- 
ment against shunting aside the Unitarians in favor of 
Congregationalists or any other orthodox church,”’ for 
such an issue did not arise. The Editor of this paper, 
meeting Judge Galer the night before the action on 
comity at Hartford and discovering the gross mis- 
understanding that existed about the attitude of our 
Commission toward Unitarians, was useful in bringing 
the key men together to clear up that misunderstand- 
ing and to pave the way for united action. That this 
attitude was described by a few hotheads as “a sur- 
render” never troubled us in the slightest. It was 


right action that we always had favored and do now 
favor. 

Let us be equally explicit about our Commission. 
Never in any meeting or private conference, speech or 
written document, has the Commission expressed the 
intention, nor has it cherished the desire, to exclude 
Unitarians or any other Christians from the larger 
fellowship they were talking about. This applies to 
humanists also, many of whom exhibit the noblest of 
Christian virtues. As practical men, however, they 
realized that the fellowship was frankly Christian in 
the broadest sense, and that it was likely that some 
individuals, Unitarian and Universalist, who objected 
to the word Christian might exclude themselves. 
They were sorry for this, but they metas believers in 
the main tenets of Christianity, God, immortality, 
duty, prayer, and they were not attempting the hope- 
less task of making a fellowship to suit everybody. 

The Universalist Commission took up for con- 
sideration the overtures from the Congregationalists 
before they did the overtures from the Unitarians, 
but only after frankly explaining the situation to the 
Unitarians and hearing no word of disapproval or 
dissent. 

From individuals in the Unitarian fellowship have 
come statements which have shown the most perfect 
understanding of the work of the Congregational and 
Universalist Commissions and sympathy with it. 
From other individuals and officials have come fierce 
attacks like this editorial in the Christian Register, 
as well as quiet, persistent attempts to steer things 
another way. The reason for the opposition is deeper 
than that stated by the Christian Register, viz., resent- 
ment by Unitarians of Universalists seeking closer 
fellowship with Congregationalists, ‘turning us down 
flat,” as one Unitarian put it. We deal with that 
deeper thing in our editorial, ““A Fundamental Dif- 
ference.” 

* * 


A FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCE 


HERE are as many kinds of liberals in the so- 
called liberal churches as there are individuals, 
but broadly speaking there are two main groups 

—both honest, both useful, and held together fre- 
quently by love. 

There are the liberals distrustful of fellowship 
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with people who hold more conservative views than 
they do, and there are the liberals who welcome such 
fellowship. The one feels that he must be kept free 
from entangling friendships which might prevent 
his cutting and slashing at error and boldly enunciat- 
ing new unpopular doctrines. The other feels that he 
has much to learn from everybody, and if a man or 
group is liberal enough to want fellowship with him, 
such man or group is essentially liberal and well worth 
cultivating. 

The one believes that marching alone they will be 
marching ahead and showing the way. The other 
holds that the world especially needs united action 
by Christians against a rising tide of unbelief and 
powerful unsocial forces. They also know that 
marching alone may be marching ahead and may pos- 
sibly be marching far off on one side or in the rear. 

The Commission on Comity of the Universalist 
General Convention is made up of men who believe 
that, without saerifice of individual views or freedom, 
or search for new truth, Christians of many beliefs 
can come together in one great essential faith and 
work together more effectively than they could sep- 
arately. With the Congregationalists they put forth 
a statement that did not as alleged minimize the 
importance of clear thinking or ignore theology. It 
was an attempt to find a basis on which people of 
differing theologies could unite, and they found it 
not in a creed, in the usual sense of the word, but in 
a character, in an attitude, in what may be stated, 
imperfectly, as a way of life. Of course every religious 
man must have some kind of theology. And of course 
it matters what the theology is. But if one has the 
kind of mind which makes it possible for him to re- 
examine his theology he is essentially a liberal in 
theology, even if his views are conservative. And it 
is true also that the two Commissions in spite of all 
they said about the futility of Christians getting to- 
gether on a creedal basis, in the broadest sense put 
forth a kind of creed in the words, ““A common loyalty 
to the Master.”’ But never did they dream that Uni- 
tarians, with the exception of an individual here or 
there, would object to a statement which practically 
made character a basis of fellowship or that frankly 
enunciated faith in the leadership of Jesus. 

Beginning with some doubts, the Universalist 
members of the Commission on Comity speedily dis- 
covered that the Congregational Council is a liberal 
organization, and that the Congregational fellowship 
is made up mainly of liberal churches. 

In our opinion that fear or distrust of all religious 
groups outside the Unitarian and Universalist bodies 
so plainly voiced by our contemporary and which 
undoubtedly is felt by some Universalists as well as 
Unitarians, is not an evidence of breadth but of nar- 
rowness. It is not based on information but on mis- 
information. It is not an exhibition of liberality but 
of prejudice. 

When we said emphatically that the Universalist 
and Unitarian Churches are not as important as they 
sometimes think they are we meant not only on the 
general religious field but among liberals. This naive 
limitation of the word liberal to these two little fel- 
lowships with possibly a few Jews and Quakers, this 
calm assumption that freedom and the scholarship 
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which thrives in freedom exist nowhere else but in our 
little fellowships, shows a lack of understanding on 
the part of our friend which would be utterly incom- 
prehensible had we not observed blind spots before. 
And wewho write these words do so with an intense love 
of the brave little Universalist and Unitarian fellow- 
ships. 

If any explanation is needed of our opposition 
to the Lowell resolutions, therefore, it may be found 
in the state of mind illustrated by the editorial, 
“An Abrupt Reversal,” and a whole series of edi- 
torials in the Christian Register; also in what have 
seemed to us persistent attempts by a few Universal- 
ists and Unitarians to ditch the Joint Statement and 
all that it stands for, and in a belief that a Unitarian- 
Universalist alignment made under these circum- 
stances and in a spirit of hostility to other liberal 
groups would prove to be narrow, illiberal and useless 
in the promotion of the liberal thought. 

No liberal can read without profound emotion 
some of the moving comments upon this subject pub- 
lished ‘in the Christian Leader. With the spirit of 
Crandall, Petrie, and Joy, we are in full sympathy. 
For the great body of Unitarians, especially those 
we know best here in Boston, our brother of the 
Register included, we have respect and good will. 
We long for closer fellowship with them. The United 
Christian Church will never be complete without 
these men and the communion they represent. We 
do not ask any man to change his views. We do feel 
that we have a right to ask all men to seek for more 
light as we seek for more light. We need the powerful 
support of the Register for the great ideal we would 
realize—an exclusive alignment with no liberals, an 
inclusive fellowship with all. 

We pray that the mists that blind the eyes of all 
of us may be blown away by the breath of God, show- 
ing us all how best we can serve our day and genera- 
tion, and giving us strength to go through to the very 
end. 


*: 


SOME REINFORCEMENTS ORDERED UP 


have accepted the invitation of the Throop 

Memorial Church, Pasadena, California, to 

supply the pulpit of that church for the 
month of March, or such part of it as we can be there. 
We shall edit the paper, as we have done before, 
from the field. 

Thanks to a fine, co-operative, efficient office 
force, the air mail service and the nature of the task, 
this is entirely feasible. The editor-in-chief of 
Unity lives always a thousand miles from the pub- 
lication office, and does his work without difficulty. 
Some editors have made bold to assert that their 
efficiency as editors increases in direct proportion to 
their distance from the office. We do not go as far 
as that, but we do know that from time to time we 
need the altered perspective which comes from dis- 
tance. ; ‘ 

It fills us with deep satisfaction to be able in this 
way to render some slight service to our denomina- 
tion, and especially to our beloved brethren of Pasa- 
dena, now so deeply afflicted. 

We are happy to announce that at the regular 
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meeting of the Church Press Club immediately after 
this decision was made, the editors present, upon our 
suggestion, each generously agreed to let us have one 
editorial during our absence for simultaneous pub- 
lication, to be written especially for this purpose. 

The editorials will appear as follows: March 9, 
by Albert C. Dieffenbach, Editor of the Christian 
Register (Unitarian). March 16, by L. O. Hartman, 
Editor of Zion’s Herald (Methodist Episcopal). March 
23, by Enoch Bell, Editor of the Missionary Herald 
(Congregational). March 30, by William E. Gilroy, 
Editor-in-Chief of the Congregationalist. April 6, 
by Rolfe Cobleigh, Business Manager of the Con- 
gregationalist. 

In addition, a guest at the luncheon, the Hon. 
William E. Sweet, former Governor of Colorado, 
agreed to give to all of the religious weeklies repre- 
sented in the club an editorial for use March 9, on 
“What We Have a Right to Expect from Hoover.” 

It makes us happy to secure all this valuable 
material for our paper, but doubly happy to feel 
again the warmth of friendship which binds these 
editors together. We laugh at one another, we fight 
one another when necessary, but we love and help 
one another. It is a great profession in which we 
find ourself. And it is a blessed household of faith. 


* * 


THE IDLEWILD RETREAT 


HE committee in charge of the Idlewild Retreat 
for Universalist Ministers have announced that 
the Retreat this year will be held April 1 to 3. 
The committee in charge of the program, Mr. Case, 
Dr. van Schaick, Mr. Shook, Mr. Fletcher and Mr. 
Cate, are hard at work. The principle on which this 
Retreat is founded is that of the open door, and the 
facilities make it possible to welcome all the men who 
want to come. The secretary of the Retreat, the 
Rev. Weston A. Cate, 8 Auburn St., Nashua, N. H., 
will be glad to furnish further details. Those who 
were able to attend the Retreat last year were en- 
thusiastic about it. Fellowship, contact with nature, 
discussions of great religious themes, and a good time 
are among the ideals aimed at and very remarkably 
achieved in such a gathering. 
* * 


BACK BEYOND MEDIEVALISM 
(A Contributed Editorial) 

HOUGHTFUL observers everywhere are realiz- 

Ab ing that some of the post war reactions that are 

upon us may be hardly less disastrous than the 
World War itself. The spiritual malaise and the moral 
sag have made possible recrudescent economic ex- 
ploitation of weaker classes and races and the political 
reversions that in some countries have swept away ina 
decade the democratic gains of a century. 

Nowhere has political reaction been more spec- 
tacular than in Italy, and, to those willing to accept 
conduct as a substitute for character, more successful. 
Moreover, it was inevitable that at some point a 
reversion to and through political medievalism should 
find it natural, even necessary, to ally itself with a 
medieval-ecclesiasticism. The concordat between the 
Quirinal and the Vatican, therefore, should occasion 


no surprise. There is, however, one provision in the 
agreement, as reported in the press dispatches, 
wholly logical to the mind of a Mussolini, that does 
not reflect credit on the astuteness of the ecclesiastics 
who accepted it, still less if they proposed it. 

It is a provision that the civil authority of the 
Dictator shall be used to enforce the canon law of the 
Catholic Church. If this is literally true, it involves 
an undertaking from which even a Mussolini might 
shrink. The canon law is not a matter of a few 
simple rules and regulations governing the procedure 
of the clergy and the conduct of the laity. It is a vast 
and intricate system of jurisprudence that has grown 
through many centuries, in which are embedded out- 
grown superstitions, forgotten dogmas, and even 
what many scholars of the church have declared to 
be false decretals. Many of its codifications, even 
without commentaries, make bulky volumes. The 
Santa Rosella of Trovamala, for example, contains 
nearly six hundred pages of closely printed Latin 
text, providing not only penalties but varying degrees 
of punishment for a multitude of offenses. It grew 
up during the Middle Ages amid the chaos of feudalism 
and the anarchy of individual tyranny. It selected 
the best in such civil codes as there were in various 
nations and made a composite under the guidance 
of Christian intelligence and morality. Administered 
by the church of Hildebrand and Gregory, it stood 
between the oppressor and the oppressed, but it be- 
came something other and different when used by 
the Medici and the Borgias. 

More recently it has been recodified by Vatican 
authorities in an attempt to simplify and to some 
degree at least modernize it. The proposal to enforce 
it by civil authority may seem on the face of it to put 
the church in supreme control of the state. Under a 
dictatorship it actually reverses that. The amazing 
series of acts by which Mussolini has robbed all civil 
authority from the King down of reality have not 
buttressed his personal despotism as this act by which 
he annexes the authority of the church as well as of 
the state. For the authority of the state to execute 
the canon law means the rights of the dictator to de- 
termine in what particulars and to what extent re- 
ligious pains and penalties shall be visited upon those 
who have incurred his displeasure. The physical tor- 
tures and brutalities of which reports are constantly 
getting across the Italian borders can now be inflicted 
with all the sanctions of Holy Church, for the canon 
law prescribes pains and penalties for those who re- 
sist constituted authority. It was a shrewd bargain 
to exchange a few acres of Roman soil and a couple 
of million lire of Italian bonds for a weapon like this. 

Not the Pope but the Dictator has triumphed. 
This carries back beyond those dark ages when church 
and state fought for control of society; it is a reversion 
to an earlier paganism when priest and soldier alike 
were creatures and tools of a monarch who knew 
no law but his own will. It is only a narrow and 
short-sighted Protestant bigot who will rejoice. 
Most of us will be profoundly depressed as we realize 
that the great historic Mother Church of Christendom 
has been, willingly or unwillingly, reduced to abject 
servility by the most despotic demagogue of modern 
times. H. M. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


An Old Inn and a New Spirit 


Johannes 


meq IS time we are in the Treadwell room at 
the Wayside Inn, named after Prof. Daniel 
Treadwell, the theologian of the Longfellow 
tales. The Ole Bull room and the Treadwell 
room both had been made ready for us, but the sun 
was pouring into the windows of the Treadwell room 
and the Madame chose that. Our trip to the Way- 
side Inn this time is not a ministers’ retreat but a 
family retreat, inspired by a desire to get out of the 
rut, away from the office, and into the winter sun- 
shine. 

Not all the characters in the Tales of a Wayside 
Inn came to the inn together, but Prof. Daniel Tread- 
well was one of those who came year after year. ‘“Long- 
fellow,’’ said one of my friends at the inn, “‘must have 
admired and loved him especially to pay him the 
tribute that he did.” A photograph of him hangs in 
the parlor. It shows a beautiful old man with long 
white hair, large mouth and nose—a mobile, sensitive 
face, highly intelligent and benignant. Under the 
picture are written these words of Longfellow: 


_ “A theologian from the school 
Of Cambridge on the Charles, was there; 
Skilful alike with tongue and pen, 
He preached to all men everywhere 
The Gospel of the Golden Rule, 
The new commandment given to men, 
Thinking the deed and not the creed 
Would help us in our utmost need.’’ 


There are four other lines often quoted. Our 
hostess quoted them the night that we arrived as 
expressing the true ideal of the church: 


“With reverent feet the earth he trod, 
Nor banished nature from his plan, 
But studied still with deep research 
To build the Universal Church, 
Lofty as the love of God. 

And ample as the wants of man.’ 


The Treadwell room in the inn has a dormer 
window looking south or southeast, and two other 
windows, one a “baby window” close to the floor 
looking northeast. From it one gets better views of 
the highway in front of the house, of ‘‘the new Ford 
road” up the hillside with its unending stream of 
traffic, and of the rough wooded country to the south. 
One also has so lovely a view of the garden that Miss 
Welch, one of the hostesses, who occupied the room 
for a time, calls it “the garden room.” 

In the Treadwell room, where these words are 
written, up under the roof, one is just far enough 
away from the busy life of the inn to see it in its 
larger outlines. One could not find words in which 
to describe the spirit of the inn better than the words 
in which Longfellow described the theologian— 
“the gospel of the Golden Rule, the New Command- 
ment given to men, thinking the deed and not the 
creed would help us in our utmost need.” It seems 
to me also that the words describe the practical ideal- 


ism of the present proprietor of the inn, Mr. Henry 
Ford. 

Last night when we arrived some one brought 
into the old tap room a Boston newspaper containing 
an interview with Mr. Ford at his winter home in 
Fort Myers, Florida. 

The richest man in the world is described as say- 
ing: “I don’t care for money. I never think of it. 
Money is good only for what it can do. It’s like a 
belt on a piece of machinery. It’s needed to operate 
with.” 

Asked about the heavy speculation in Wall Street 
by people from all parts of the country he said: “I 
don’t know a thing about it. I never looked at a 
stock quotation in my life.” 

The richest man: in the world never looked at a 
stock quotation in his life. It seems incredible, and 
yet those closest to him tell me that in their opinion 
it is literally true. Money for him exists as a tool 
with which to do more work. The huge profits of his 
plants go into mines, or railroads, or rubber planta- 
tions, or factories, or hospitals, or trade schools, or 
historical museums, or projects like the Wayside Inn. 
And his practical philosophy comes in here too. 
None of these undertakings of his count for much with 
him unless they carry themselves. It is bad to do — 
things for people, he believes. It is good to give 
people chances to do for themselves. 

Compared with the Ford factories, the Ford 
hospital in Detroit with 11,000 patients in one year, 
and the great industrial schools in Dearborn, the - 
Wayside Inn is a small proposition, but how important 
a thing it seems to us who love the place and who 
begin to see what is going on here. Here is a sum- 
mary of the changes since Mr. Ford took over the 
property in 1923: The inn itself has been put in per- 
fect repair, and surrounded with every modern de- 
vice of fire protection. Original pieces of furniture 
have been brought back. A new wing has been built 
behind, more or less screened by trees, in which there 
is a new ball room and banquet hall, and all the 
kitchen services have been put in the basement of this 
wing. Up on the rugged hillside a new reservoir has 
been partly built. Farm after farm has been added — 
until Mr. Ford owns about 3,000 acres. Farmhouses 
have been put in order and turned over to employees. 
Orchards and fields have been intensively cultivated. | 
The whole place has been turned into a wild life | 
sanctuary. Miles of wood roads have been cut so one | 
can walk under the tall white pines, or through dense 
thickets of white birch, or up to hilltop pastures to 
get views over a wild, rugged-looking country. Water 
power has been developed, a mill for grain built, a 
large farm near by turned into a trade school for 
thirty Massachusetts boys, fourteen to seventeen 
years old, wards of the state. An apple storage 
plant with a capacity of 40,000 boxes has been put up» 
on the principle of the old spring house of our great 
grandfathers, a new state road one and one-half miles 
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long has been finished and given to the state, so that 
traffic will pass farther off and not shake the house 
down, and a dam has been built on which a textile 
mill is being erected, also to be run in connection with 
the trade school. One must not forget the red stone 
schoolhouse from Sterling, famous as the place where 
Mary and her lamb went to school, restored and doing 
its original work on its new location under the great 
pines. 

The inn itself has been kept open as an inn. It 
would be easier for everybody connected with it to 
treat it as a historical museum or at the most as a tea 
house, but Mr. Ford, with a deep feeling for what the 
inn did 250, 200, or 100, years ago, insists that it 


THE OLD TAP-ROOM AT THE WAYSIDE INN 


must still be an inn into which the weary traveler 
can turn out of the darkness and storm. 

One senses in all these projects the boundless 
energy and the great driving power characteristic 
of Mr. Ford. But we have not yet got at the heart 
of it. 

Mr. Ford pays all these boys in the trade school 
for their time and charges them board and tuition. 
They are taught not only reading, writing, arithmetic, 
tools, wood, brass, iron, but how to budget things, 
buy their own clothes and pay all other expenses out 
of their income. Also they are given an invitation to 
enter the Dearborn trade school for which there 1s 
such a waiting list. 

If there is anybody on the staff to be found for 
a task higher up, Mr. Ford and his associates find him. 
The assistant teacher in the school moved up from a 
position as waitress. A chambermaid is studying 
hard at typewriting to fit herself for an office job. 

All through his plants, I am told, his ideal is to 
develop the higher ups from within the force. If he 
did not have sense enough to violate this rule when 
necessary, the whole thing would suffer from 1n- 
breeding. The rule seems to be: “Find the individual 
necessary. Get him inside if you can.” 


In “My Life and Work,” we have glimpses of 
Mr. Ford’s likes and dislikes in education. The dis- 
likes are summed up in the phrase “filling a man’s 
head with all the learning of the past, so that he feels 
that there is no more to know.” His likes are summed 
up in “teaching him how to use his mind in think- 
ing.” Any of us might disagree with him on details, 
but I have to admit that he wants the essential things. 

“What can you do,” he writes, “to help and heal 
the world? That is the educational:test. If a man 
can hold up his own end, he counts for one. If he 
can help ten or a hundred or a thousand other men 
hold up their ends he counts for more. He may be 
quite rusty on many things that inhabit the realm of 
print, but he is a learned man just 
the same. . . . When a man is master 
of his own sphere, whatever it may be, 
he has won his degree.” 

St. Paul had something to say 
about bearing one another’s burdens 
and in the same chapter something 
about every man bearing his own bur- 
dens, and Mr. Ford knows the connec- 
tion which exists between these two 
principles. If aman can not carry his 
own load, either it has to be left or 
else some one has to carry it for him. 
We serve society by taking care of 
ourselves. 

In spite of what he is alleged to 
have said about thrift, Mr. Ford be- 
lieves in saving, but he is against sav- 
ing simplyfor saving. Togetthe most 
out of life and to put the most into 
it we should save to spend—‘spend 
within our means.” 

Mr. Ford does not come often to 
the Wayside Inn, nor does he stay 
long. He has his work to do. To 
retire because he has money is incom- 
prehensible to him. To retire for age also is incom- 
prehensible. A characteristic of our day, he declares, 
is that we do not have old folks! ‘‘People past fifty,’’ 
he said in the interview, ‘‘are working and pushing 
on doing things. You don’t find them sitting around 
the country store chatting as they did years ago, or 
sitting on the fence whittling.” 

When Mr. Ford does visit the inn there is no 
change in the routine. Visitors are not shut out. He 
does not hide nor does he court publicity. One is apt 
to see him starting out across fields and fences, up 
and down hill, through the woods on a tramp. Morn- 
ing, afternoon or night—he is just as likely to go at 
one time as another. 

One of Mr. Ford’s close friends was John Bur- 
roughs. In his book, “My Life and Work,” Mr. Ford 
tells the story of how the friendship began. He had 
read nearly everything John Burroughs had written. 
He shared his love of birds and trees and the great 
out of doors. But he saw that Burroughs as he grew 
older was coming to hate all modern progress. Crowds 
defaced nature and he hated crowds. Automobiles 
brought crowds and he hated automobiles. Factories 
made automobiles and so he hated factories. Mr. 
Ford therefore sent him an automobile and urged him 
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to try it. Burroughs got the hang of it finally, and 
found that instead of interfering with his study of 
nature it gave him a wider choice of country to study. 
So a friendship sprang up between Burroughs and 
Ford, and Ford writes in his book: “‘Burroughs was a 
lover of nature, not her dupe. In the course of time 
he came to value and appreciate modern devices and, 
though this by itself is an interesting fact, it is not as 
interesting as the fact that he made this change af- 
ter he was seventy years old. John Burroughs was 
never too old to change. He kept growing to the 
last. The man who is too set to change is dead al- 
ready. The funeral is a mere detail.” 

It is this Ford spirit which gives added interest 
and charm to the old inn to-day. 


We had the winter sunshine and the winter tramps 
that we sought on this trip. We arrived in a motor 
from Framingham at 2 p. m. on a Friday and we went 
away on foot to the Wayside Inn station late Satur- 
day afternoon. My tramps alone were over fields 
and fences in the Ford way. With the Madame they 
were along the wood roads to sunny places in clear- 
ings where we sat down on oak leaves, to let the sun- 
shine soak in. 

On the hill to the south, just to the left of the 
abandoned ‘‘Wayside Inn Road,” we watched for 
some time a flock of tree sparrows, or winter chip- 
pies as they are called, feeding on the ground along 
the edge of a snow bank. A little male had the most 
brilliant chestnut crown I ever saw. When we reached 
home the Madame read aloud from Chapman a de- 
scription of the tree sparrows, one sentence of which 
sticks to my mind: “T like to see them feasting on the 
seed stalks above the crust, and to hear their chorus 
of merry tinkling notes like frost crystals tuned to 
music.” 

On this same road a black-capped chickadee 
flew down to a bush only six feet from me and then 
fluttered to my feet as if he expected to be fed. What 
charm these dear little birds add to a winter walk! 

The surprising find, in a sunny sheltered place 
among the pines, was a rosebud—not dead and dull 
looking, but an exquisite pink bud on a long trailing 
vine with green leaves down squarely against the 
ground. The Madame discovered it. And this was 
on the sixteenth day of February in bleak old New 
England. We took the rosebud to the inn and Mrs. 
Putnam snapped our pictures—snowball in one 
hand, rosebud in the other. 

Another beautiful walk was to the schoolhouse 
to see Miss Hopkins and the school out for recess, 
and then under the tall pines on through birch thickets 
and to the top of another wild hill where we looked 
off on the rocks, the woods, the clearings, the friend- 
ly farmhouses of a typical New England scene. 
Some of the time we were walking on crusty snow and 
some of the time on pine needles or oak leaves—and 
life just poured into us from the contacts. 

What John Burroughs in his younger days said* 
about winter walks out into the country from Wash- 
ington we can say about the walks at the Wayside 
Inn: “But whichever way I go, lam glad I came. All 


*“Winter Sunshine.’’ Works of John Burroughs. Page 25. 
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roads lead up to the Jerusalem the walker seeks. 
There is everywhere the vigorous and masculine 
winter air and the impalpable sustenance the mind 
draws from all natural forms.” 

At the Wayside Inn, as on his farm in Dearborn, 
Mr. Ford has put up hundreds of bird boxes and 
many feeding trays. Here, however, it has been an 
abnormal year for birds. Not as many as usual 
have come around. We did not see a single junco. 
But the downy woodpeckers were in evidence, the 
chickadees could be found anywhere, a white-breasted 
nuthatch gave his yank, yank, and two little golden 
crown kinglets in the woods saluted us and permitted 
just a glimpse as they fluttered away. 

On the Friday walk we landed at the greenhouses, 
where Mr. Billings, the head gardener, led us out of 
the sharp air of late afternoon into a bit of the tropics. 
The exquisite frisia, the tall snapdragon which made 
our room at the inn so beautiful, begonia and cycla- 
men, lantana and the dear little English daisy, were 
blooming away as if they all were in the sunny South. 
I counted twenty-five species in flower before I lost 
track. Beautiful little radishes and carrots also were 
just begging to be taken from their warm beds. 

Two nights a week the boys from the trade 
school come to the inn for their music lessons. On 
Saturdays at 12 they dine there with their teachers. 
We were fortunate to see them. Better than flowers 
or birds or trees, better than field or forest or the old 
inn itself, is this human crop so full of promise for the 
country. 

By the fire one night a visitor who loves the 
old place said to his friend: Mr. Ford certainly has 
put the heart back into the inn.” His friend replied: 
“T’ll go you one better. He has made it beat.”’ 

oK * * 


HOW SPRING AND WINTER MET 


The Winter threw a fleecy net, 

And caught the young Spring over-night. 
He put to sleep the budding tree 

Within a cloister dim and white; 

And the little golden crocus flower, 

That comes too early for the bee, 

He hid away from sunrise hour. 

The brook was conscious of his power, 
And lost its trick of babbling words. 


But Spring awoke, despite his craft, 

And out of window looked and laughed. 

At first he set to sing all birds, 

With twittering voices small and clear, 

And bade them say they felt no grief 

To find the snow and mildewed leaf 

Heaped up in nests they built last year. 

Then from a crystal alcove high, 

The bluebird caroled to the sky. 

‘The robin whistled, Cheer, good cheer! 

The sparrow rung his matin bells, 

And far away in reedy dells 

The quail a friendly greeting sent. 

Then was the stifled pine not loth 

To shuffle off the dull white sloth; 

Then leaped the brook by icy stair, 

And snapped his fetters as he went; 

The sun shone out, most full and fair, 

And Winter rose and struck his tent. 
Edith M. Thomas. 
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Further Studies of Jesus 


III. 


Jesus and the Fourth Gospel 


Willard Chamberlain Selleck 


RB}O subject in the whole field of Biblical re- 
) | search has been more earnestly debated than 
the question, Who wrote the Fourth Gospel, 

mi} and when, and where, and how, and why? 
The debate is not yet closed, but some substantial 
agreements are being reached. It is impossible in a 
half hour to discuss the problem in any detail, but the 
two main positions may be briefly stated at the outset. 
The traditional view has been that this Gospel was 
written by John, one of the twelve disciples of Jesus, 
in his advanced age, toward the close of the first cen- 
tury, probably in the city of Ephesus, and that it 
tells what he himself had seen and heard in the life 
and teaching of the Master. The other view has re- 
garded it as an alien and late production, the work of 
one not familiar with Palestine and Judaism to so 
great an extent as an intimate companion of Jesus 
must have been, and to date from the second century. 
These respective positions may be indicated by two 
short quotations, as follows: 

Dr. James Drummond wrote, in 1903, saying: 
“We have now gone carefully through the arguments 
against the reputed authorship of the Gospel, and on 
the whole have found them wanting. . . . In literary 
questions we can not look for demonstration, and 
where opinion is so much divided we must feel some 
uncertainty in our conclusions; but on weighing the 
arguments for and against to the best of my power, I 
must give my own judgment in favor of the Johan- 
nine authorship.” (“The Character and Authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel.’’) 

Prof. Benj. W. Bacon said, in 1902: ‘The Fourth 
Gospel is the effort of a gifted mind, schooled in 
Phrygo-Alexandrian mysticism and divinely exalted 
in the conscious apprehension of the mystery of the 
faith, to ground the higher Christology of Paul in an 
interpretation, based on partly independent sources, 
of the ministry and teaching of Jesus. . . . But the 
data have been mingled with less trustworthy ma- 
terial and wholly recast ...in a manner wholly 
incompatible with the clear historical recollection 
of aneye-witness.” He dates the work from 100 to 110. 
(‘Introduction to the New Testament.”’) 

A recent and highly valuable review of the whole 
discussion by Dr. Vincent Taylor of London, in the 
Hibbert Journal for July, 1927, shows that the over- 
whelming drift of opinion during the last quarter of a 
century has been toward an essential confirmation of 
this latter judgment, especially since 1920. He says: 
“The collapse of the traditional position has all the 
decisiveness of a landslide;’’ and he mentions an 
imposing list of British scholars—Stanton, Charles, 
Garvie, Burney, Streeter, Strachan, Muirhead, Charn- 
wood, and Carpenter—who “unite in rejecting the 
direct authorship of the Gospel by John, the son of 
Zebedee.” (“The Fourth Gospel and Some Recent 
Criticism.’’) 4 

But, after all, the question as to the authorship 
of the Gospel is less important than the question as to 


its actual character. Is it an accurate account of 
the life and teaching of Jesus, a true representation 
of his nature, and a valid interpretation of his mis- 
sion? This is the vital issue at stakes’ The fact that 
an author is unknown does not necessarily invalidate 
his work. We do not know who was the author of 
the Second Isaiah in the Old Testament, or who was 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews in the New 
Testament, or indeed who wrote most of the Psalms 
and the Proverbs, not to mention other compositions. 
A statement or a story or a teaching may be correct 
regardless of its source. We do not much care who 
first enunciated the axioms of geometry and demon- 
strated its theorems. Truth is truth, right is right, 
law is law, however and by whomsoever ascertained. 

Again, it should be noted that the Fourth Gospel 
and the so-called Epistles of John, particularly the 
first, are so much alike in ideas and style as to be 
evidently from the same hand. Scarcely anybody 
disputes this fact. So they should be studied to- 
gether. 

Now when we turn from the first three Gospels 
to the fourth, we enter quite a new world of thought, 
where we find a different life-story set in a different 
literary framework, with a different and distinct style, 
embodying different ruling conceptions, with a dif- 
ferent aim and imbued with a different spirit. Al- 
most any thoughtful person, reading the book as a 
whole or in large portions, must feel this marked dif- 
ference. 

This Gospel does not mention the birth of Jesus, 
or his boyhood, or tell much about his family or his 
place of residence. Instead it opens at once with a 
Logos doctrine not found in the other Gospels but 
familiar to Greek philosophy and prominent in the 
great cities of Alexandria and Ephesus. It is ex- 
pressed in the first five verses as follows: 

“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God. The same 
was in the beginning with God. All things were 
made through him; and without him was not any- 
thing made that hath been made. In him was life, 
and the life was the light of men. And the light 
shineth in the darkness; and the darkness apprehended 
it not.” (American Revised Version.) 


Prof. James Moffatt’s translation of this passage 
reads: 


“The Logos existed in the very beginning, 
The Logos was with God, 
The Logos was divine. 
He was with God in the very beginning: 
through him all existence came into being, 
no existence came into being apart from him. 
Tn him life lay, 
and this life was the Light for men: 
amid the darkness the Light shone, 
but the darkness did not master it.’’ 


The late Dr. James Drummond in his Hibbert 


lectures gave this rendering to the first verse: ‘In the 
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beginning was the Thought, and the Thought was 
with God, and the Thought was God.” 

Volumes have been devoted to a discussion of this 
topic, which in itself is highly interesting and im- 
portant, but which can be only alluded to here. 

The Fourth Gospel proceeds directly to make 
John the Baptist bear witness to Jesus as a unique 
Personality, pre-existent and divine, and to point 
him out as “the Lamb of God, that taketh away the 
sin of the world’—meaning apparently to announce 
him as the Messiah, yet more than the Messiah; 
whereas in the other Gospels the Messiahship is not 
disclosed until toward the end of the Master’s minis- 
try. John the Baptist is made to say, ‘“No man hath 
seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, who is 
in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him”’— 
which Moffatt translates, ‘““Nobody has ever seen 
God, but God has been unfolded by the divine One, 
the only Son, who lies upon the Father’s breast.’ 
Here is the key thought to the entire Gospel. Its 
central and dominant conception throughout is that 
of Jesus as a superhuman being, called “the Son of 
God,” who descended from heaven and ‘“‘became flesh 
and dwelt among us, full of grace and truth;’’ who 
came to reveal the Father, who knew and foreknew 
everything, needing not that any one should tell him; 
who possessed marvelous powers to work the most 
startling miracles as “signs” of his divinity; and who 
was the giver of eternal life to those who should 
acknowledge and accept him. 

As the work goes on to develop this conception, 
it assumes a peculiar form. The late Dr. Orello Cone 
shows this by citing the following particulars: 

“This Gospel introduces us to a new series of 
events. After the writer descends to the ground of 
reality from the region of philosophic speculation in 
which he moves in the prologue, he places before us 
things strange to us as readers of the synoptists. 
There are new words of the Baptist to the messengers 
of the Sanhedrin, of Jesus to John’s disciples who had 
come to him; new situations, such as baptism by the 
disciples of Jesus as well as by John; the carrying of a 
common purse whose bearer was Judas; the attempt 
of Galileans to make Jesus a king; the visit of Greeks 
to him; new persons, as the Samaritan woman, the 
nameless man born blind, Nicodemus, Lazarus; and 
new localities, as Enon, Salim, Ephraim, Bethany on 
Jordan. The theater of the ministry of Jesus is quite 
different in this Gospel from that of the synoptic 
tradition. In the latter Jesus appears first in Caper- 
naum, and is occupied during the first half of his 
ministry about the Sea of Galilee. The second part 
is employed in the northern borders, and Luke gives 
intimations of a journey toward the south. But in 
the Fourth Gospel Judea is the principal field of 
Jesus’ work. According to the synoptists Jesus made 
but one journey to Jerusalem after the beginning of 
his public ministry, and that towards the end of it. 
Then he cast the money-changers out of the temple. 
But according to the Fourth Gospel, this purification 
of the temple was performed at the beginning of his 
ministry, which touched Galilee in occasional excur- 
sions, mostly of short duration. This change of 
theater required a change of representation. Hence 
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find no place in this new arrangement of the biog- 
raphy of Jesus. We miss the characteristic teachings 
of the earlier tradition, the temptation; the numerous 
healings, the demoniacs, the sermon on the mount, 
the discourse from the boat, the thronging Galileans, 
the transfiguration. There is a change in time also. 
This new biography could not find room within the 
limits of the synoptic narrative with its brief Galilean 
episodes and its single journey to the final tragedy in 
Jerusalem. According to these Jesus attends but one 
passover, and his ministry appears to occupy but 
about one year, while his public ministry as detailed 
in the Fourth Gospel extends over about double that 
time.” (“Gospel Criticism and Historical Chris- 
tianity,” pp. 213-14.) 

A still further examination of the Gospel reveals 
a striking artificiality in its structure. “The Prologue 
begins with 3 propositions; 3 days are spent with the 
Baptist; 3 times Jesus is in Galilee; 3 times journeys 
to Judea; 3 Passovers and 3 other feasts fall within 
his ministry; 8 mighty works are related of the Ju- 
dean field,-and 3 of the Galilean; 3 divisions are ex- 
pressly made of the discourse on the last day of 
Tabernacles; 3 disclosures of the traitor are made 
by Jesus; 3 times he is himself condemned; 3 times 
Pilate attempts to save him; 3 words are spoken 
from the cross; after 3 days he rises and appears 3 
times to his disciples.’”’ (Footnote, p. 253 of Bacon’s 
“Tntroduction.”’) 

And the discourses in this Gospel seem likewise 
artificially arranged. ‘Thus, the discourse concern- 
ing Christ as the true manna, whereby the supreme 
miracle of Moses is outdone, is given on the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread. At the ensuing Pentecost, the 
Feast of the giving of the Law, the authority of 
Christ and his higher Jaw is set over against the au- 
thority of Moses (c. 5). At the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, with its rite of water pouring, we have dis- 
courses regarding the bath of regeneration and the 
invigorating water of life. At the Feast of Dedica- 
tion, known as the Feast of Lights, from the illumina- 
tion of the city in celebration of it, Jesus presents him- 
self as the Light of the world. And in the final great 
discourses at Passover the disciples are taught the 
doctrine of the true Israel of God, brought into an 
eternal fellowship with the Father through the Son, 
in the parable of the True Vine, and the related dis- 
courses (cc. 15f., 14). But it is easy to see that this 
kind of relation between the feasts and the discourses 
is of literary, not historical, origin.’”’ (Bacon, “In- 
troduction,”’ p. 258.) 

The last, long, conversational discourse which 
this Gospel attributes to Jesus, contained in chapters 
18, 14, 15 and 16, and closing with the lengthy and 
wonderful prayer in chapter 17, is profoundly im- 
pressive; but one can hardly help asking how it could 
have been preserved. If there was no stenographer 
present to record it, how could any hearer remember 
it for sixty years or more and reproduce it word for 
word? Is it not much more reasonable to believe 
that it was the production of the writer himself, with 
perhaps some of the currently recollected sayings of 
the Master embedded in it, and constructed in this 
form to show forth the exalted spiritual power and 
glory of the superhuman being whom it portrays? 
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The foregoing facts and citations constitute a 
part, but only a part, of the evidence which shows 
that the Fourth Gospel can not be regarded as a 
veritable history of the life and teaching of Jesus. 
It is not a history but an interpretation, somewhat like 
St. Paul’s; indeed, it has considerable kinship with 
Paul’s thought, but is bolder, more definite, possibly 
more sublime, and yet less vital because less natural. 
It is a great cosmic theory, deeply conceived and elab- 
orately wrought out, of the place and function of 
Jesus Christ as the supernatural bringer of revela- 
tion and redemption to mankind. It is consistent 
with itself, but is not consistent with the synoptic 
narratives; no amount of explanation can harmonize 
it with them, either in detail or in general concep- 
tion; the discrepancies are palpable and irreconcilable. 
Therefore we must accept one or the other; we can 
not accept both; if we try to accept both, we get just 
such an indiscriminating result as is presented to us 
in the photo-play entitled “The King of Kings’— 
inaccurate, jumbled, baldly literal, and grossly ex- 
aggerated. 

At the same time this remarkable Gospel con- 
tains some of the most beautiful passages and some 
of the most spiritual teachings to be found in religious 
literature. Listen to these lovely sentences: 


” 


“Tn him was life; and the life was the light of men. 

“And the Word became flesh, and dwelt among 
us... . full of grace and truth.” 

“Except one be born from above, he can not see 
the Kingdom of God.”’ 

“God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should 
not perish, but have eternal life.’’ 
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“God is Spirit, and they that worship him must 
worship in spirit and truth.’’ 

“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.’ 

“TJ, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men unto myself.’’ 

“T am come a light into the world, that whosoever 
believeth on me may not abide in the darkness. And 
if any man hear my sayings, and keep them not, I 
judge him not: for I came not to judge the world, but to 
save the world.’’ 

“Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in God, 
believe also in me. In my Father’s house are many 
mansions; if it were not so, I would have told you; for I 
go to prepare a place for you. . . . Peace I leave with 
you. . . . Let not your heart be troubled.”’ 

“This is my commandment, that ye love one 
another, even as I have loved you. Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends. Ye are my friends, if ye do the things which I 
command you. ... These things I command you, 
that ye may love one another.”’ 

“Neither for these only do I pray, but for them also~ 
that believe on me through their word; that they may 
all be one, as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that 
they also may be one in us.” 

“Tf any man love me, he will keep my words; and 
my Father will love him; and we will come unto him, 
and make our abode with him.”’ 

“To this end was I born, and for this cause came I 
into the world, that I should bear witness unto the truth. 
Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice.’’ 


How, then, did this wonderful Gospel come to 
be written, and what is the validity of its spiritual 
philosophy? An attempt will be made to answer 
this twofold question in the next article. 


The Life of Faith* 


Frederick W. Betts 


a) AM going to talk to you as I would to my own 
“| people. I have no patience with class dis- 
tinetions of righteousness. We are just as 
human as the rest of the world, and the rest 
of the world is just as human as we are. What we 
need they need. What they need we need. 

I am going to talk to you about a life of faith. 
“The just shall live by faith.” The just do live by 
faith. The best definition of faith I, know of is from 
Thos. A. Huxley. He said: ‘Faith is the staking of 
one’s life and soul. It does not take much of a man to 
be a Christian, butit takes all of him.’’ Dean Inge de- 
fines faith as one’s confidence in and the grip of one’s 
soul on his ideal of the best possible. This means 
one’s conviction that the ideal is real, and must be 
obeyed. Emerson in “The Poet” says that the world 
waits for a poet-priest who will see and speak and act 
as an inspired man. Only a poet-priest can interpret 
the Gospel, the religion of the Bible, and the life of 
faith, for true poetry is the soul of truth. 

The Bible begins with a picture of the ideal life, 
and the Bible ends with another picture of the idea| 
life. In the beginning is a garden of delight. Birds 


*Fifteen minute sermon before the Ministers’ Association 
of Syracuse, Monday, Jan. 11, 1929. 


sing, flowers bloom, trees grow, animals live, man 
trims the shrubbery, names all living things, and, far 
from the maddening crowd, is innocent and ignorant 
and happy. At the end a dreamer stands on the edge 
of an island in the great sea of life. He looks off 
toward heaven and sees the New Jerusalem coming 
down from God to be established among men. In 
that city beautiful there is no lie. They who dwell 
there have come up through great tribulation. They 
have washed themselves and made themselves white. 
Crimson though they once were with wickedness, 
now they are as the snow. 

Between these two pictures runs the moral and 
spiritual history of the Bible, of Israel, and of man- 
kind. That first man and woman, themselves a part 
of the poetry of the picture of the garden, were driven 
from it by their curiosity. They wanted to know. 
But no sooner were they exiled than something told 
them things were not as hopeless as they seemed to be. 
A voice whispered that sometime the seed of the 
woman would bruise the serpent’s head. 

Then there began that quarrel of the divided life 
which has gone on through all these centuries and is 
still the battle royal of the human soul. 

Theology has not been fair with human nature. 
It has painted the dark shadows but not the high 
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lights. The truth is bad enough, and needs no ex- 
aggeration. It is epitomized in Israel’s history as 
preserved for us. There are whole chapters of ig- 
norance and superstition and savagery and wicked- 
ness back there. There is lust, licentiousness and 
depravity. That is one half of the story, and that half 
has been turned toward us. But there is another 
half. That promise at the gate of Eden, whispered 
at the moment of man’s direst extremity, was never 
entirely forgotten. Behind his wickedness, deeper 
than his depravity, that promise took root and ero 
in the consciousness of mankind. 

Some one has said that man is incurably relies 
If that means that man is necessarily devoted to any 
religious formula or institution, I doubt it. But if it 
means that man is ineurably idealistic, that faith as 
Dean Inge describes it is native to him, then it is 
true, forever, everywhere, always true. 

There are very few Bible characters back there 
who, by Israel’s own report, would stand immaculate 
before a microscopic moralist. But they had their 
dreams. Abraham had his vision of a better world, 
and his feet kept time with that dream as he wandered 
over the earth. Even Jacob the supplanter had his 
dream. Moses became an exile for his dream. 

There are passages in the Bible which sound a 
battle horn of hope and confidence down the ages. 
Read the 42d Psalm and the 23rd Psalm. Read 
Isaiah 52 and 58. Sometimes, as in Psalm 42, it is a 
cry out of the depth of one whose soul is disappointed 
and bereft. Sometimes, as in the 23d Psalm, it 
is a soul so saturated with divine content and in- 
timacy with God that it fares forth hearing no evil. 
Sometimes it is a watcher on the hills of Palestine, 
shouting with joy at the coming of a messenger of 
salvation. And then the note changes, and out of the 
deep misery and sorrow and grief of Israel emerges 
that figure of Isaiah 58, the most beautiful, pathetic 
and prophetic picture of a human soul filled with 
divine pity and love that has ever been painted in all 
life and in all literature. 

In the fullness of time that figure did emerge, 
not as in a poet’s dream, but as flesh and blood, when 
Jesus was born. ‘“‘Immanuel, God with us.’ Israel 
did not recognize the child of its own travail, but 
Jesus did personify, incarnate, clothe with living 
power all the hopes and dreams and ideals which his 
people had followed as a pillar of cloud or fire. They 
put their longings into psalm and prophecy and law. 
Jesus put it all into a life so fine and gracious that the 
world has never forgotten. He was the man of faith 
of all the centuries. He gave all of himself to his 
dream. He staked his soul on the reality of that 
dream. He lived for it, suffered for it, died for it. 
For him the unseen world of spiritual experience was 
the real world. He saw the commonest purposes of 
life shot through with a divine providence. He il- 
luminated the seeming trivial wayside incidents with 
the light which lighteth every man if he will open 
his eyes to see. 

Sometimes men speak of Jesus as a sentimentalist. 
beautiful in his life but unpractical in his aims. On 
the contrary, he was the clearest headed, sanest man 
in all this story of man’s search for happiness and 
blessedness and peace. He understood that man was 


made for dreams, was made to seek the ideal. He 
understood that the only antidote for the discontent 
and remorse which haunts the world and the souls of 
men always, is to go on striving until the dream comes 
true. 

There is a sorrow of great souls that is little 
understood by some of us. If we were to name a 
dozen of the greatest dreamers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury we would put somewhere in the list Mazzini, 
Ruskin and Tolstoy. If we were to name another 
dozen men who were tormented with unhappiness we 
would put Mazzini, Ruskin and Tolstoy in that list. 
These were gigantic illustrations of Victor Hugo’s 
“Les Miserables.”’ They were supreme idealists. 
They staked their souls upon the reality of their 
dreams. The tragedy of their lives is that they were 
broken upon the wheels of their own chariots of fire. 
They were seekers but they never found. Their dis- 
appointment broke their hearts, and undermined 
the sanity of two of them. 

Jesus pierced the inner meaning of all this misery 
of man. He saw that only the achievement of the 
ideal life could solve man’s problem of happiness. 
And so he proclaimed the Kingdom of God, the King- 
dom of Heaven, the Kingdom of Happiness. Some- 
times he drew the outlines of this Kingdom as a di- 
vine society, the beloved community, a brotherhood 
of love. Sometimes he said the Kingdom was neither 
lo! here nor lo! there! came not by observation, could 
not be seen by eyes of flesh. ‘He told his hearers that 
it was in them, in their souls. 

Let us not become tangled in the contradictions 
of the logic of schoolmen and casuists. Love is more 
than logic. It is a law unto itself. If the Kingdom 
comes in the souls of men it will soon come in society. 
If the Kingdom comes in society it will soon come in 
the souls of men. The substance of the Christian’s 
faith is that it will come, must come, if God is love, 
and love is God. 

The life of faith that I am trying to describe is a 
life so saturated with the love and devotion and 
confidence of Jesus that it is ready to stake its soul 
upon the prophecy that what Jesus foresaw, what he 
lived for and died for, will sometime be victorious. 
This faith is a dynamic energy. It is a spiritual power 
which will send us or drag us forth into the world to 
challenge all the sorrow and all the wickedness of men 
with our wills consecrated and our confidence ab- 
solute that in the end all evil and all unrighteousness 
that are in the world must give way before the Cap- 
tain of our Salvation, and that host of his followers 
who are determined to conquer in his Name. And 
his Name, his Father’s Name, and the name that is 
written in our hearts, is Love. 

x «/ x 
MY BELIEF 

I find myself always struck and stimulated by a good anec- 
dote, any trait of heroism, of faithful service. I do not find that 
the age or country makes the least difference; no, nor the lan- 
guage the actors spoke, nor the religion which they professed, 
whether Arab in the desert, or Frenchman in the Academy. I 
see that sensible men and conscientious men all over the world 
were of one’ religion—the religion of well-doing and daring, men 
of sturdy truth, men of integrity and feeling for others. My 
inference is, that there is a statement _of religion possible which 
makes all scepticism absurd.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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9 IEECENT issues of the Leader have carried one lina to keep out of the way of General Grant. “Father 
or two letters from the Rev. A. G. Strain, Clayton,” said Mrs. Newbury, “Mrs. Jones and her 
appealing for funds for a Clayton Memorial sister have heard that you are here. They have 


S Church. These appeals have served to re- 
vive my memory of this really unique character in 
our church annals. 

Early in 1897 I found myself making plans to 
spend four or five weeks in April and May in North 
Carolina. Dr. Shinn, who had great faith always in 
young men, made my itinerary. As Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones would say, it was to be an “‘escape.”” My pul- 
pit was to be supplied in New York City and | was 
to adventure in the Tar Heel State! My first objective 
was Magnolia, a thriving community some sixty 
miles north of Wilmington. You should have known 
the Newburys of that day! Henry HE. Newbury, a 
Connecticut Yankee, was long a resident of North 
Carolina—he and his family made up the town. Not 
that the family was so large but rather because the 
Newburys were so loyal, 'so generous, and so fine. 
Mrs. Newbury was of old Universalist stock from 
Kenansville—an ante-bellum town hard by where 
there had been Universalist preaching for fully thirty- 
five years before the Civil War. 

And the great Newbury house—so large, and 
there was always company. Kinspeople and every 
sort of wayfarer were constantly coming and going. 
Now in the midst of it all there was an old man with 
a quaint beard who was the center of every group. 
It was Dr. D. B. Clayton. He had come up from 
Columbia, South Carolina, as he said, ‘“‘to see and 
hear me.” I felt then and I feel now that it was a 
great honor to have this man, well past eighty, make 
so long journey to hear a young man preach. We 
were quite unlike in our habit of thought and utter- 
ance. Dr. Clayton was a strict textualist—a “‘Bible 
Universalist’’ as he called himself. My sermons were 
never over thirty minutes long, and Dr. Clayton told 
me in the kindliest way that a man could not get 
going even in thirty minutes. 

All the same we were firm friends from the mo- 
ment that we met. During those four or five days at 
Magnolia, as I recall, our order for the day was about 
as follows: a late breakfast and then all the visiting 
he and I could get in afterward. Dinner came about 
two. Afterward there was calling and driving, and I 
preached every night. Our mornings were fraught 
with many interruptions and especially to the discom- 
fort of Dr. Clayton. He had much to tell me and 
many questions to ask. Few men in our ministry 
were more alive to our needs than he. Then he had 
such interesting reminiscences. He would gently 
push me along to the corner of the great piazza where 
we could be by ourselves. All to no avail, however. 
Some one was always coming to us, and especially 
to him. 

One morning Mrs. Newbury came out and broke 
in upon Dr. Clayton at a particularly inappropriate 
time. He was recounting his life at Holly Springs 
and his ministry in Mississippi. He had just got to 
the point where he must refugee back to South Caro- 


driven in six miles to ask you some questions about 
the Bible. When can you see them?” Dr. Clayton 
turned toward Mrs. Newbury with a really injured 
look and said: ‘‘Sister Newbury, I" must be excused 
this morning. I can not see these ladies. Can’t you 
see that I am engaged?” Mrs. Newbury, who was 
more like a daughter than a sister of the church, was 
obdurate. Dr. Clayton then told her that these ladies 
would not pay any attention to what he was saying. 
“Why,” said he, “Universalism is a system, and I 
know these ladies will not understand it.’”’ Finally 
Mrs. Newbury had her way and the two ladies were 
given seats at our favorite corner on the piazza. Mrs. 
Jones (whose name of course was not Jones) asked her 
first question. This set Dr. Clayton ‘‘off.”” All went 
merry as a marriage bell for ten or fifteen minutes. 
Then one lady asked the other, ““What kind of a hat 
did that woman have on?”” The question was an aside 
and half under the breath but Dr. Clayton heard. 
Turning at once to me, he said in his low voice:,‘‘That 
was the greatest disappointment of .my life, leaving 
Holly Springs. The longest journey of my life was the 
trip back to South Carolina. The greatest surprise of 
my life was to arrive just in time to be swept fore and 
aft by Sherman, who was cleaning up things in my 
native state.’”’ The old man never once turned toward 
the ladies again. They sat in their chairs for a few 
minutes and then quietly left. 

Dr. Clayton had been fully thirty years in North 
Carolina. To nearly every one he was ‘‘Father Clay- 
ton.” The relationship was tender and real. The 
men and women in his churches and in various com- 
munities were as sons and daughters. So he felt no 
remorse in turning from these ladies because of their 
“aside” about a hat. He was pastor of four or five 
churches in the Old North State at this time, 1897. 
The Red Hill church in Sampson County was the 
second largest church in the South at that time. 
(Camp Hill church was then as it is now the largest 
Universalist church in the South.) Dr. Clayton visited 
these churches, as he called it, three or four times a 
year. He preached to immense audiences. 

At our Woodington church he related this in- 
cident. The church had installed a small organ. 
It was necessary to take up a collection to satisfy a 
small freight bill. As soon as the announcement had 
been made, several young men seated in the rear of 
the church left. Dr. Clayton then halted the collec- 
tion sufficiently to call the attention of the audience 
to the fact. Said he: “If I were a young woman I 
would not trust one of those young men who has left 
the church to avoid a collection of $4.34, to keep the 
meal chest replenished and to supply the home 
with necessities. But,” said he, “these are not the 
young men who have annoyed me for the last year by 
going out during my sermon to get their liquor. They 
will pass out by the side door a little later.” And I 
may add that no young men interrupted the sermon 
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that day by going out the side door to get their liquor. 
The collection was_then taken and the Doctor then 
proceeded unruffled with his sermon. 

My memory of Dr. Clayton in his home at 
Columbia, South Carolina, is most vivid. Mrs. 
Clayton was a woman of heroic mold and supple- 
mented beautifully the public ministry of her dis- 
tinguished husband. Dr. Clayton had a deep-seated 
aversion to taking collections, and as a consequence 
many of his long missionary journeys were failures so 
far as money was concerned. Mrs. Clayton kept a 
boarding house and in many another way ‘‘turned an 
honest penny,” all to the honor of her husband’s 
missionary zeal. A trip into Mississippi and west 
Tennessee, in one journey that I recall, cost over $200 
above receipts. Well, Mrs. Clayton could always 
manage such deficits as these. 

Two rather large suit-cases were always packed, 
and the dear old man seemed more a visitor in his 
own home than the head of the family. In the winter 
and early spring of 1898, I preached a series of sermons 
at Columbia, and, as the actors would say, ‘I played 
a return engagement.”’ Both times I stayed in the 
Clayton home, met the children—all in middle life— 
and came to know my hero better than ever. Some 
unusual things were in the suit-cases. There was 
always a pair of heavy woolen blankets. The Doctor 
was a stickler for sleeping alone on his preaching ex- 
peditions, and if he could do no better he would 
“make him up a pallet’ on the.clean floor of a cotton 
house, and his blankets would come in well. Then 
there was always twenty-five or thirty feet of new 
stout rope, for, said he, “‘the brother who meets me 
at the train may have a poor harness, a trace may 
break or something else give way. I have a rope and 
we can get on.” 

Dr. Clayton visited me at Camp Hill at least 
twice. He was inimitable in mimicry and story tell- 
ing. I hear his voice now as I write. He looked over 
my books always. He came upon my Renan’s life 
of Christ and asked me about it. He confessed to me 
that he had never read a life of Christ. ‘‘Why,” said 
he, “I know as much about Christ asany one. Itisall 
in the New Testament and that is all there is to it.” 
I tried as best I could to show what might be found 
in a good life of Christ that could not be found in the 
New Testament. The upshot of the matter was the 
Doctor took my Renan’s Christ with him. He later 
wrote me how much he enjoyed it. 

Dr. Clayton was a staunch follower of John C. 
Calhoun and a firm believer in states’ rights, but the 
war was over and that was that. All the same, he 
was really a progressive. He attended his first Gen- 
eral Convention after the Civil War at Hudson, 
New York, in the early eighties. I confess to a re- 
egret that he was not met at the station in some fitting 
way and that he was not taken “home” to one of the 
finest families in that beautiful city. Instead he was 
given a quiet room over a store and once during his 
stay, and only once, he had a caller. A gentleman 
called on him and left some choice apples. And this 
was our first Southern delegate to a Convention since 
the war! He never tired of telling of this experience, 
and always with the finest spirit. 

I never heard Dr. Clayton preach but two or 
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three times. His voice had a carrying power of the 
best orators, though it was not as deep or resonant as 
some I have heard. Once I sat at an ordaining 
council with him and he was the preacher at the 
service which ensued. He spoke powerfully for at 
least an hour and a half. He told me Jater that he 
had not spoken so easily in many years. 

I have spoken of Dr. Clayton as thoroughly pro- 
gressive. He was quick to catch a point. On my 
tour of the South in the winter of 798, I was persist- 
ently pursued with one question above every other. 
People would say Universalism is all right to live by 
but it is not a religion to die by. I presume I got sore 
on this point and when I was at Canon, Georgia, some 
one attempted to heckle me from the audience. I 
promptly replied that I admitted the charge, that it 
was no religion to die by, I then quickly asserted that 
a Universalist never died. I brought down the house, 
and my heckler kept quiet. John M. Bowers, the 
editor and owner of the Universalist Herald, was in 
the house. He asked me to write out the incident and 
said he would like to publish it in the next issue of 
his paper. I did as he requested and moved on to 
the next town. 

I did not see Mr. Bowers again for several weeks. 
In the meantime, one of our older ministers of the 
South wrote a letter to the Herald severely criticising 
me for admitting that Universalism was not a re- 
ligion to die by. Bowers was sure that the author of 
the letter was unjust in his criticism of me, and for 
some reason he sent the letter on to Dr. Clayton to 
read and reply to. Clayton quickly caught my point 
and wrote a ringing letter. Mr. Bowers published 
both letters in the same issue of the Herald. 

The last General Convention that Dr. Clayton 
ever attended was at Boston in 1899. I had been in 
correspondence with him before the Convention and 
was to meet him at the South Station in Boston. 
The preliminary services had taken place, such as 
addresses of welcome, etc. I remember that the Rev. 
George L. Perin was one of the speakers welcoming 
the Convention to Boston. Dr. Perin dwelt at length 
on the fact that New Englanders were cold and in- 
hospitable and that we must overlook this. matter. 
With this ringing in my ears, I hurried to the South 
Station to meet Dr. Clayton and take him to the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. A. J. Patterson out in Roxbury. 
The particular train came, but no Dr. Clayton. Fear- 
ing that he had got by me, I got in touch with the 
Pattersons, only to find that he was not there. All 
the late afternoon and evening I watched the trains, 
but all in vain. The next morning brought us no 
news. I happened to know that Dr. Clayton had 
made a practise for years of carrying a considerable 
sum of money with him. He reasoned that because 
of his age he might die away from home. The money 
found on his person would provide for his transporta- 
tion home. I was, therefore, sure that he had been 
robbed. About noon the next day, just as several of 
us had decided to call in the police for aid, Dr. Clay- 
ton came sauntering into the church. 

In some way Dr. Clayton had taken an earlier 
train out of Washington than he had intended, and 
consequently arrived ahead of time in Boston. Not 
finding me he took a street-car for his destination. I 
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never knew where he went. I don’t think he ever 
could tell what suburb of Boston he went to. At any 
rate, he was put off the car and went to a street and 
number he supposed to be the home of his old friend 
Dr. Patterson. If my memory does not fail me, it 
was at 84 Maple Street. A gentleman answered the 
door bell and to the inquiries of Dr. Clayton he was 
told that no Dr. Patterson lived there. Finally Dr. 
Clayton inquired if this was Roxbury, and was at once 
informed that it was not. Then came directions as 
to how to get to Roxbury. It was finally decided that 
the more direct way was to go back into the city and 
begin all over again. It was now after dark and snow 
was falling. Dr. Clayton picked up his two large suit- 
cases and started down the walk. Presently he felt a 
touch at his elbow and looking around he saw the 
gentleman whom he had just been talking with. This 
man said: “‘My wife won’t let you go back into Boston 
to-night in the storm. You come and stay all night 
with us, and in the morning we will show you how to 
get out to Roxbury.” So Dr. Clayton went back to 
the home of this total stranger to spend the night. 


In the morning he talked and reminisced with his 
new made friends long beyond the hour of the opening 
of the Convention. Finally his host went with him 
to the home of Dr. Patterson, where his luggage was 
left, and then actually brought him to the door of 
the church. The President of the General Conven- 
tion, Charles L. Hutchinson, gave me the floor for a 
moment to refute the statement of Dr. Perin as to the 
lack of hospitality on the part of Bostonians by telling 
of Dr. Clayton’s experience of the night before. Frank 
Hall, as we all loved to call him in those days, quietly 
took up a collection for Dr. Clayton. I think it was 
the largest bit of church money that the Doctor 
ever saw in all his life at one time. 

Dr. Clayton still lives in the hearts of hundreds 
of men and women throughout the Southland. The 
Rey. A. G. Strain, himself, is worthy of every word 
that I have written as a tribute to Daniel Bragg Clay- 
ton. Somewhere in these pine barrens or in the hill 
country or beside some noble river there should be 
an altar, noble and enduring, to the memory of this 
brave, unflinching soul, Daniel Bragg Clayton. 


The Doxology 


Fred Smith 


mS his custom was, exactly on the stroke of 
eleven on the last Sunday morning of 
November, 1927, the Rev. Frank Fairley- 

Zz} good walked from the room adjoining the 
satliveritim of the First Congregational Church of 
Newtown into the pulpit of his church. For six years 
now he had been the minister of the church, long 
enough for the habit of worship to have become 
almost automatic. Each Sunday morning saw the 
enactment of the preparatory movements. The clock 
at 10.59. The organist standing in position. The 
Rev. Frank Fairleygood saying, ‘“‘All ready.” The 
organist stepped to the organ. He arranged himself 
and his music, turned on the electric motor, waited a 
moment with uplifted hands, then, with a movement 
which was almost a caress, he began to play. As his 
hands descended upon the keys the feet of the Rev. 
Frank Fairleygood began to ascend the three steps 
leading into the auditorium. Following him came the 
choir. Each went to his appointed place. The 
Rev. Frank Fairleygood, after placing his sermon 
notes together with the service sheet on the pulpit 
desk, sat down in the leather covered chair until such 
time as the prelude upon the organ should be finished. 
As his custom was, he cast an evaluating eye upon his 
congregation. 

On this particular Sunday morning there was 
nothing to indicate that things would not be according 
to the usual custom. As his custom was, the minister 
sat listening to the organ strains. Without any act 
of will on his part there drifted into his memory 
the remembrance of a summer assembly at which the 
various “tables” had found much hilarity in singing 
a refrain, the gist of which was ‘“‘We’re here because 
we're here. ” Something in that memory stabbed. his 
spirit broad awake. He looked again at his congrega- 
tion, presumably assembled for worship. The sooth- 
ing melody, played in excellent taste by the salaried 


organist, had by this time brought the people into 
position. The hum of conversation, which always 
preceded the service, had subsided into silence, save 
where, here and there, some lady just simply had to 
give her neighbor the benefit of the last bit of news 
that could not wait. Within a few minutes the Rev. 
Frank Fairleygood would be giving ‘‘the call to wor- 
ship” to his congregation. Something shot like a 
pain through his mind. ‘Was worship so easy a thing 
as that, then?” T'o pass from gossip to God in the 
twinkling of an eye! Again he glanced around. It 
seemed as if some one was audibly asking him: “‘Are 
the members of this congregation well and duly pre- 
pared for the exercise of worship?” 

Prepared! Somehow or other that word had a 
familiar sound. Oh, yes, he remembered. After his 
last sermon on peace Mr. Conklin, one of the pillars 
of the church, had intimated that he also believed in 
peace, but equally so in preparedness. He had even 
said that they must be so prepared for war that they 
would be free even from the fear of invasion. A 
shadow of a smile flickered over the face of the Rev. 
Frank Fairleygood as he recalled that morning when 
Mr. Conklin tiptoed out of the church on hearing a 
newsboy call “Extra, extra,”’ as he passed the church. 
Mr. Conklin was progressive. No news escaped him. 
He always scanned the Sunday newspaper before 
coming to church on Sunday morning. The reading 
of the Bible he left to his minister. Then, too, weather 
permitting, in the afternoon there must be a game 
of golf out at the Country Club. 

The Rev. Frank Fairleygood prided himself on 
his flair for alliteration. Never a sermon passed but 
what bore evidence of it. His habit stood him now 
in good stead. The words came together, as stream- 
lets to a common river: Gossip, God, golf. Like a 
flash it dawned upon the consciousness of the Rev. 
Frank Fairleygood that his people were here, following 
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a custom rather than seeking a Christ. They paid 
him to be their preacher but not their prophet. They 
wanted to be served but not stirred. The church 
was the conserver of custom, but not the herald of 
change. Had not Mrs. Smart, generalissimo of the 
Ladies’ Guild, suavely mentioned a few weeks ago 
that she did not think eugenics was a proper thing to 
mention from the pulpit? 

Preparedness! Propriety! In the name of good- 
ness change must not be. In conserving custom the 
church was crucifying Christ. Thus it seemed as 
if every age had its own way of putting Christ to death. 
These were strange thoughts to be racing through the 
head of the Rev. Frank Fairleygood just preceding a 
service. Where they might have led him had he had 


time to collect them for further use it would be hard 
to tell. But just at this moment the organ prelude 
passed in harmony from the prelude to the strains of 
the “Old Hundredth.”” The minister awoke from his 
reverie at the call of custom. As his custom was he 
rose with the congregation as the choir Jed them in 
the singing of the Doxology: “Praise God from whom 
all blessings flow.’ 

Last week ‘““The Congregational Evangel” con- 
tained a news item concerning the annual meeting of 
the First Congregational Church at Newtown. Among 
the things mentioned was one to the effect that the 
salary of the Rev. Frank Fairleygood had been ap- 
preciably increased and that the meeting closed with 
the singing of the Doxology. 


An Abrupt Reversal 


TaN VER if they follow the lead of 
5 Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., and the wing of 
the communion which he represents in his 
outgivings in the Christian Leader, will go 
along with Liberal Orthodoxy in the current of church 
union, and not with the Unitarians. This break comes 
abruptly, and with something like a shock, not only 
to many Unitarians, but also to strong Universalists 
who have their determined view about the next step 
for their communion. The revelation of the position 
held by the Leader follows the joint meeting, in Lowell, 
Mass., of two regional conferences, one Universalist, 
the other Unitarian, which voted unanimously for 
“organic union” between these two liberal churches. 
The report of the action was published in the Register 
of February 7. 

In a leading editorial, Dr. van Schaick states 
emphatically his opposition to the proposed joining 
of the two liberal fellowships, but is not sorry the 
question has come to focus. What he keeps in mind 
as he writes is the fact that there are negotiations 
afoot between the Universalists and the Congrega- 
tionalists, looking to union or absorption. He is 
committed, also, in the policy of the paper, the opin- 
ions of which he controls, to an entente with orthodoxy 
as contradistinguished from liberalism, and is much 
more concerned for a ‘“‘united Christian Church’”’ than 
he is in a definite liberal movement. Liberalism as 
such doesn’t interest him. 

To keep that distinction clearly in mind will 
make the outline of his argument, which we are here 
reporting and examining, intelligible. Before we do 
so, let us say we speak for ourselves not only, but for 
the great majority of Unitarians, in declaring we are 
not in the least interested in going back to orthodoxy. 
Unlike Dr. van Schaick and those who agree with 
him, we believe that religion is a way of life not only, 
but a defining of that way in what is called theology, 
which in turn is founded upon the eternal principle 
of freedom. 

Now there is not any church except the Unitarian 
Church, the Universalist Church, the Liberal Friends, 


and the Reform Jews, which is committed to re-. 


ligious liberty. Every other great communion has 
some nugatory or negative proviso on this subject 
which makes it impossible for Unitarians to have 


formal union or, indeed, much fellowship with them in 
the vital promotion of religion. Our comfort and 
hope has been with the Universalists above all others 
for a hundred years and more, and now these words 
of Dr. van Schaick dismay us with a sense of impend- 
ing separation and alarm us with the apprehension 
that Universalism is about to reverse itself and re- 
pudiate the glorious principle of religious liberty. 

This may be set down for truth: There can be no 
approach to orthodoxy without becoming orthodox. 

It is quite a remarkable confession which Dr. van 
Schaick makes in his issue of February 2, in his leading 
editorial. Frankly, honestly, he says he ‘“‘ean not 
support the proposed merger,’’ though he is ‘‘happy to 
see these (Lowell) plans brought out into the day- 
light.” The use of the word ‘‘merger” is not quite 
true or gracious, for the word ‘“‘union” was used in the 
Lowell resolution, and that word connotes truly the 
organic and spiritual nature of the relationship that 
the sponsors of the resolution and all friendly souls in 
the two denominations have in their minds and hearts. 

“We are against the plan to merge the Unitarian 
and Universalist Churches,’ he continues, ‘“‘because 
we are committed to something larger and in our 
opinion better.”” The Editor explains that the Uni- 
versalist General Convention voted against union on a 
basis primarily of creed; but he does not say that the 
denomination has voiced its sentiment against shunt- 
ing aside the Unitarians in favor of Congregationalists 
or any other Orthodox church. That is omitted. 
The basis of “common loyalty to the Master” and 
“not a set of words” is what he seeks after, and this 
he believes the Universalists are bound to stand by. 
But, we ask, is not “loyalty to the Master” a “set of 
words?” It is, in fact, so generous in its generality 
and vagueness that any one of discrimination, in- 
tellectual and spiritual, requires a bill of particulars 
as to what it means. There must be definition and 
agreement in central doctrines. 

To move out of the lower creedal levels to ‘‘a 
totally different atmosphere,’’ is rhetoric, but the at- 
mosphere must be something more than empty air. 
To say that the position proposed at Lowell is in 
favor of “a dogmatic, sectarian, aggressive liberalism” 
is at least two-thirds askew, because it is neither dog- 
matic nor sectarian, and if aggressive it is only so as 
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with the sword of the spirit sundering freedom from 
dogma, love from hate, truth from error, and right- 
eousness from sin. Besides, would aggressiveness in 
such a spirit do us any harm? Our Universalist 
brethren, we are told, in certain cases have been 
wretched because they have felt anemic and puny, 
desiring new invigoration of the old liberal dynamic. 
Indeed, Dr. van Schaick says that the Universalists 
“do not cut half the ice” they think they do. In his 
opinion, we Unitarians have the same kind of self- 
deceit in our minds, though we are, that is some of us 
are, pretty good prophets and very good citizens. 
But we need what the other denominations can give 
us, says the Editor. The great churches have ‘‘out- 
stripped” us in “liberalism.” 

We rise to inquire what denomination has made 
a liberal pronouncement in its religious position? 
What church accepts even such a vague phrase as 
“loyalty to the Master” as a basis of union? Where 
is there a communion that accepts literally and ef- 
fectually the principle of the love of truth in free- 
dom? There is none such. Dr. van Schaick, with a 
little agitation of a nimble enough mind, will admit 
it. He will admit it and in the same breath say it 
is unimportant, when as a matter of fact any union 
which he or any other forces lead the Universalists 
into, in the present fields of Liberal Orthodoxy, will 
be at the price of historic Universalist freedom. They 
will have to accept, subscribe to, and adopt certain 
definite beliefs that will be as authoritative if not as 
ridiculous as the dogmas of fundamentalism. 

He may despise the smallness of Universalist 
“‘statistics;’’ but we glory in our liberating mission, 
which has leavened, and still leavens, the whole lump 
of religion the world around. Our prime function is 
not in organization and numbers. Weare not ashamed 
of four hundred parishes, eighty thousand members. 
We are a movement, an influence. We are not 
counted; we are felt. Better still, we are a man here 
and a man there, and from personality goes forth the 
power. It has always been so. No one ever turns 
back to find the course of religious progress in Uni- 
tarian churches as such, but to the valiant, inspired 
prophetic leaders. To-day we do not refer to a single 
great church of the past, as Orthodoxy does, but to 
great souls who preached and led the people into 
larger ways of life. 

It is not so in churches of authority, to which Dr. 
van Schaick would lead back his people. They are 
institutional; we are free souls. It is a perilous thing 
one would do, to attempt to change a rich tradition 
of more than a century—we speak of Universalism— 
from this free and independent cause. 

What rankles in Dr. van Schaick’s bosom is that 
we Unitarians, being loyal to the principle of free- 
dom, keep in our inclusive circles, our catholic fellow- 
ship, all our brethren of whatever variety of experience 
and belief so long as they are truly interested in re- 
ligion and the progress of the church. In particular, 
we count as on equal terms humanists with Channing 
theists. We are equal because we are brethren. 
But Dr. van Schaick, and his associate in the manage- 
ment of the Leader, Dr. Harold Marshall—both our 
friends—are ever at pains to berate the humanists and 
by that action to set up against Unitarianism the very 
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theological barrier, and thus their own dogmatic 
standard, in which they so loudly declare they have 
no interest. 

They say religion is not doctrine, but a way of 
life; and yet, if one comes with a way of life and 
dares also even to whisper his doctrines, they pounce 
upon the doctrine and make fellowship with that 
man impossible. That is not all. So tender is 
their yearning for this larger something called fellow- 
ship that they never show the least sensitiveness 
about those conservative doctrines, even unto funda- 
mentalism, which are the antithesis of liberalism and 
the arch enemy of spiritual vitality. Anything goes 
so long as it goes in the orthodox denominations; 
but nothing is sacred or worth striving for in the 
liberal communions as a distinct mission to the world. 

“We are headed toward a United Christian 
Church,” says the Leader. ‘By the path of the 
Lowell resolutions we are headed toward a United 
Universalist-Unitarian Church. . . . We hope to see 
a United Christian Church eventually emerge from 
the work done by the Congregationa] and Universalist 
Commissions on Comity and Unity, and to see also 
every Universalist church alive and active in that 
fellowship. The Lowell resolutions do not lead in that 
direction. They take the back track.” 

It is only necessary for us to say that we Uni- 
tarians have always been mindful of the leaning 
toward Orthodoxy among certain elements in the 
Universalist communion. Not ours to find fault with 
this fact, nor yet to treat it lightly. So long as a 
considerable body of sentiment is as the Leader 
voices it, there can be, of course, no union. It is wise 
to be realists here. We have not been as active 
toward union as some of the Universalist brethren 
have been, not because we did not desire it as much 
as they did, but we knew the difficulties in the way 
and did not care to obtrude the idea when the con- 
ditions seemed not quite propitious. There has 
been with us seemly and kindly caution, but a long- 
ing also, and now things are for a season in a rather 
hapless state. 

But it is not so bad as Dr. van Schaick says it is. 
For all his foreboding, we shall not “retire into our 
little woodchuck burrows and let the world move- 
ments for unity move on without us.” Ours to move 
ahead of the movements, as we have ever done, tell- 
ing all the world the indispensable condition of unity, 
which is the love of truth in the spirit of freedom for 
the service and salvation of mankind forever and 
ever. 

O pioneers, pioneers!—Editorial in the Christian 
Register. 

* * * 
REPROOF 

For shame, dear friend! renounce this canting strain! 

What wouldst thou have a good great man obtain? 

Place, titles, salary, a gilded chain, 

Or throne of corses which his sword hath slain? 

Greatness and goodness are not means but ends: 

Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 

The good great man?—three treasures, Love and Light, 

And Calm Thoughts regular as infant’s breath; 

And three firm friends, more sure than day and night— 

Himself, his Maker, and the angel Death. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
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A Japanese Saint Paul 


Irene Earll 


It was Sunday night at Mackenzie Hall, the women’s dor- 
mitory of the Hartford Seminary Foundation. The gong had 
sounded for supper, and the Mackenzie students with their 
guests had filed into the dining hall, where the tables had been 
set back to make room for the more informal settees and chairs. 
The big grate fire blazed a welcome. Sunday night supper at 
Mackenzie is always a beloved fellowship hour. 

I was sitting next to a Baptist woman missionary who is 
studying at H. S. F. during her furlough from her work in Japan. 
“T have just finished reading ‘Before the Dawn,’ I said to her. 
“Tt is a translation of a book written by a Japanese author, a 
convert to Christianity, and I would like to know if it really is 
as accurate a picture of Japanese life and national psychology 
as it seems.” 

“That is by Kagawa,’’ she said. ‘He is a true Christian. 
He writes a great deal and spends all he earns by his literary 
work on his welfare work in the slums. When he has spent the 
proceeds from one book, he writes another. His books sell by 
the thousands. He is trying now to raise enough money so that 
he can be free to carry on a nation-wide evangelizing program. 
He wants to make a million converts to Christianity.” 

Later she gave me a pamphlet which told the story of 
Toyohito Kagawa, from which are taken the facts and quotations 
that are here passed on to the readers of the Christian Leader. 
At this time of interest in our Japan Mission, we should know 
that every penny that goes to help our movement of universal 
love in Japan is going to further a greater work that is sweeping 
through that nation to-day. When we realize the sacrifices that 
this one man has made and is making, and his Christlike life, 
can we hold back our support? Can we draw back after we have 
put our hands to the plough? 

Toyohito Kagawa was born in Japan in 1888, of a well-to- 
do family which gave him the best of opportunities for education. 
Early contact with lax standards of morality burnt into his soul. 
His first book, ‘‘Across the Death-line,”’ later published as ‘“‘Be- 
fore the Dawn,”’ is autobiographical, although written as a novel. 
It shows his adolescent struggles, his almost unbalanced sensi- 
tiveness to the effects of sin and sorrow. He went to live in the 
slums of Kobe, sharing every condition of life of the laboring 
classes and of the unemployed, sleeping with ten other people in 
a room six feet square, eating one meal a day of coarse food and 
giving that up to any beggar that asked him for it. He became 
so ill that he almost died, but came back “‘across the death-line’’ 
as the result of a vision in which he saw himself as a savior of 
the slums. He recovered with a life purpose which has grown 
more intense and larger in scope as the years have gone by. 

Kagawa contracted trachoma by sharing his poor bed with 
a victim of that disease, and is now almost blind. He owns only 
one suit of clothes, worth $1.65. If he had another he would give 
it away. He became a sympathizer with the labor movement 
and was put into prison for sharing in the Kobe dockyard strike. 
But, like Gandhi in India, he will sanction no violence. He 
recognizes no force but love. ‘“The Sovietism that has seeped 
through from Russia has found in him an inflexible barrier, and 
to-day he claims that Japanese labor is four-fifths anti-com- 
munist.”’ 

At last the Government began to understand him, and dur- 
ing the earthquake and fire in Tokyo it turned to Kagawa for 
advice and assistance. ; 

After four years and a half in the slums, Kagawa went to 
the United States and attended classes at Princeton. On his 
return to Japan, he took up his slum work again, refusing offers 
of political and social preferment. His first book was followed 
by two other similar novels, “‘A Shooter in the Sun,”’ and ‘‘Listen- 
ing to the Voice of the Prison Walls.’’ Other works from his pen 
are: The Psychology of the Poor; three novels in 1928; an exposi- 
tion of the New Testament from the Christian Socialistic stand- 


point; Faith in God, a series of studies of Old Testament heroes; 
six books of poems, of which one was written out of his blindness; 
translations to use in his social work. In all, he has written forty- 
five books and spent the entire proceeds for the regeneration of 
his brother man. 

Kagawa was married in 1900. He left his residence in the 
slums only after the birth of his child in 1923. His wife is a 
worthy helpmate—with no mean literary ability of her own. 
For several years she shared his slum-life. She has only added 
to his power.’ They see no way for reform but the one way, the 
Christian way of the regeneration of the spirit of the masses 
through the reform of the individual, his adoption of the Way, 
the Truth and the Life in Christ. 

His preaching, first on the street and later in his Mission, has 
always been the pivot of his life. All his activities radiate from 
his little church of only eighty members, in Kobe. He travels 
all over Japan, preaching and organizing, a modern Paul. He 
has started a youth movement of 1,300 members, called Friends 
of Jesus, on Christian Socialist principles. 

“Kagawa set himself to develop the ideal sort of co-operative 
which would help the poor laborers and tenant farmers. Be- 
cause the success of a co-operative depends on character rather 
than on capital, he required that the entire executive of each 
co-operative should consist of baptized Christians. After years 
of struggle and considerable persecution on the part of shop- 
keepers, Kagawa co-operatives in Kobe, Osaka and Tokyo have 
become a pronounced success.” 

“Tt has been seen that his early impetus toward Christianity 
was an effort to obtain a purposeful motive force in his life toward 
right living.’’ He says: ““When I became a Christian in Tokush- 
ima, the people did not like Christianity, but I thought, It is 
the Way, the Truth and the Life. . . . I read the lives of George 
Fox, John Wesley and others and thought that if we are to have 
real Christianity in Japan, we must have fire in our hearts. We 
must be full of Jesus Christ. I am trying to live up to my pre- 
decessors. . . . I realized we must stop the slums higher up, not 
merely by religious work. . . . Unless we preach to the laboring 
class, we can never save the slums. . . . From the beginning I 
was a Socialist, not in the sense of materialism, but of spirituality. 
I am a Christian Socialist. . . . I do not deny the need of revolu- 
tion at times, but in the industrial world a slow and steady evolu- 
tion is better. . . . Christ’s spiritual revolution will bring about 
the true state of God, where violence can not enter, where the 
laws are those of love. . . . What we need to-day in the social 
movement is the man who can love others as Christ loves him. . . 
I like the word Communism and I am sorry the Marxians have 
monopolized it. We must consider the sharing of material 
things as only one side of Christian living. We must go farther. 
If we practise Christ’s Sermon on the Mount, we shall have real 
communism of a humanitarian type, giving communism, not 
robbing communism. I have no sympathy with it if it means 
violence. Bolshevists and Communists are killing the men who 
disagree with them. The last step in social reconstruction will 
be a society in which those in power wiil forgive those under them. 
While we suppress the ideas and principles of others, there is no 
real reconstruction going on. We can give every idea a chance, 
when we put all into the net of love. . . . The love of Christ 
stands out as the greatest thing known to humanity.” 

The following paragraph, signed G. S. Phelps, is a fitting 
close: “It is very difficult to find words to express the situation in 
Japan to-day. Everywhere there is unrest and fear, but at the 
same time there is a spirit of progress and anticipation of some- 
thing good to come which I can only interpret as an evidence of 
the stirring of the Spirit of God. There is certainly an almost 
miraculous increase in intellectual outreach and soul-stirring 
ambitions, which, if properly guided, may, result in one of the 
great movements of history toward a higher civilization.” 
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PROHIBITION A FUTILE SHORT CUT 
Xe Woz. 

I was deeply interested in the article “The Discipline of 
Roundabout Ways.”’ It not only has a notable touch of | 
quality but suggests a valuable theme for meditation. It 
to mind a universal law of nature, the law of evolution, th 
of growth in all living things. Nature never makes tl 
mechanically. It always grows them froma germ. The process 
is always slow. One must wait and take time. There i 
any hurry. There are no “short cuts.’ They are Ii 
brooks and rivers which go winding about, but always fin 
sea at last. 

Among several good examples which this writer gives of the 
futility of the ‘short cut” he fails to mention the one w i 
very much in the eye of at least the American people 
present time, namely prohibition. The use of alcoholic drinks 
is as old as human history, probably much older. Up to very 
recent times it was practically universal. Its excessive use 
has long been recognized as harmful both physically and moral! 
But it has been only about a century that any effort has been 
made to enlist and stabilize public sentiment in the matter. 
This has resulted in the organization of many societies devoted 
to what is called temperance, or, more strictly speaking, tota 
abstinence. A great work has been done in this hundred 
to change the public mind on this matter. It has been doz 


normal human being. It was an educative process. 
slow but it was effective. It was founded on natural law, the 

law of evolution, the law of growth. It might take two, pos- 
sibly five, hundred years to produce a complete change in the 
habits of our population. That seemed a long time to wait. 
We Americans are not good on waits. We want things done 
right away. So we invented prohibition. That would stop the 
sale and therefore the use of alcoholic drinks. It was a “short 
cut”? to the millennium. But it didn’t work. Trade isn’t con- 
trolled by the seller but by the buyer. It is the ultimate con- 
sumer who has the last word in trade. 

The only way to stop the sale of liquor is to persuade men 
not to buy it, for as long as there is a buyer there will be a seller. 
We have tried this out in a majority of the states and in every 
ease it has been a failure, even in Maine. There has never been 
a time in that state when if a man wanted liquor, and had the 
money, he couldn’t buy it. There were states all around Maine 

which kept it on sale. That is why they thought national 
hibition would solve their problem. But the whole wo 
rounds the United States and all have liquor for sale. 1 
there are the home brews and stills and wine grapes in train loads 
from California, and the “‘bootleggers’’ swarm like Jersey mos- 
quitoes everywhere. It is costing the Federal Government thirty 
millions a year and the Prohibition Commissioner says he would 
need three hundred millions to even “scratch the surface” of 
the problem. All this comes from taking a “short cut”’ where 
God had plotted a long roundabout road. 
= 
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A HOOVER IMPOSSIBILITY 
Joseph Henry Crooker 


Out in Kansas City a few days ago, a brave woman smashed 
a liquor shop with her axe. Her act has aroused the community 
and probably some good will come of it. 

But this is not the highway to victory over the drink curse. 
Even if other courageous women should smash the thousand 
similar shops in the town, the root of the difficulty would remain. 
And what is the root? The belief of people, there and elsewhere, 
that alcoholic beverages are life-givers. This belief creates the 
saloon and maintains the bootlegger. And this belief is the 
most ancient, the most widely spread, and the most harmful 
superstition that has cursed the human race. This superstition 
respecting liquor must be destroyed before the curse can be 


conquered. To convince mankind that alcohol is a destroyer 
of life which always deceives the user is the one and only way 
to permanent and universal redemption. 

More ought to be done to enforce the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, but the destruction of the ancient drink superstition would 
make an enforcement army unnecessary. Smash the supersti- 
tion and then there will be no liquor shops for women to smash. 

People need to have a clearer insight into the causes of the 
liquor problem, and they must change their point of view and 
their emphasis. It is commonly said: We must honor and 
enforce our Federai Constitution, and that Amendment is a 
valid part of that basic and sacred document. Very true. But 
this is not the whole truth. We must have more effective en- 
forcement, but the argument advanced does not clearly describe 
the situation. We need strict enforcement, not simply because 
that amendment is in our Federal Constitution, but because 
drinking destroys the life and constitution of man. 

What we need, first of all, is a new mental attitude, a radical 
change of thought and feeling, a more Christian and scientific 
conception of life; then the ancient superstition will vanish (as 
witcheraft vanished) and the innumerable evils caused by it will 
come toanend. The truth of science that liquors are destroyers 
of life must become a universal conviction. A man is not safe, 
and his community is not safe, until he abstains from the action 
of his own will, because the truth has freed him from the ancient 
superstition. Therefore the philosophy of life based on the su- 
premacy of mind is the only sure way to complete deliverance. 

Mr. Hoover will certainly see to it that the Eighteenth 
Amendment is better enforced. We confidently look to him for 
wise, honest, and effective action. And the measure of his suc- 
cess will largely depend upon what the attitude of those who 
voted for him may be. If they carry hip flasks, patronize the 
bootlegger, ignore violations of the law, such actions will nullify 
not only the Constitution but also his noblest efforts. Simply 
the casting of ballots for him will not close liquor shops. 

Therefore, we must not expect too much of President Hoover; 
but we must demand a great deal of ourselves and our neighbors. 
We must give him the support of a right mental attitude and the 
loyal practise of abstinence in our own conduct. He alone can 
not destroy the ancient drink superstition. He alone can not 
create everywhere the right mental attitude toward booze and 
bootlegger. He alone can not translate the truth about alcohol 
into conviction and conduct. 

The people themselves must achieve this spiritual eman- 
cipation. And this emancipation of humanity from this ancient 
superstition is a part of the victory of mankind over all forms of 
mortal error. 


* = = 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Unseen Realities 

The son of my son spake unto me, saying, Grandpa, I will 
show thee a Little Stunt. I have something in my Pocket. I 
have never seen it. Thou hast never seen it. No one hath ever 
seen it. I will presently produce it out of my pocket. I will 
see ite Thou shalt see it. Every one shall see it. Then I will 
cause It to disappear. Thou shalt never see it. I shall never 
see it. No one will ever see it again. 

And I said, My son, that soundeth unto me like a good one. 
Go to it. 

And he produced from his pocket a Peanut within its Shell. 

And he brake the Shell, and exhibited the Nut. 
; And he said, I had never seen it. Thou hadst never seen 
it. Noone had ever seen it. But now we see it plainly. 
Nal I said, Whoever thought of that Little Stunt was no 

And he said, That is not ali. 

And he ate the Nut, and said, I shall not see it. Thou wilt 
not see it. No one will ever see it again. 
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And I said, I belong to certain Learned Bodies unto whom I 
shall display that Stunt. I will try it to-day at the Faculty 
Meeting of the University. 

And he said, Do those Wise Men do Fool Stunts like that? 

And I said, Not like that, else they would be wise. They 
do their Fool Stunts when they suppose themselves to be Acting 
Wisely. And my friend Paul knew all about that kind of per- 
formance, wherefore he said, If any man among you seemeth to 
be Wise let him perform a few Foolish Stunts that he may be 
Wise. 

And I said, My lad, have Faith in Unseen Realities. Never 
limit thy Vision to the Things that are Seen. 

And he said, Grandpa, whenever I come to thee with some 
Foo! Stunt, thou dost always make it a Parable. 

And I said, For this were young folk created that they might 
through their Folly bring Education to their Wise Elders. 

And he said, Grandpa, thou hast said that I should believe 
in Unseen Realities. What are they, beside the Peanut? 

And I asked him, Hast thou ever seen thy Brains? 

* * * 


DR. WILLIAM HOWATT GARDNER 


The Rev. William Howatt Gardner, D. D., died Jan. 13, 
after a week’s illness of hyperstatic pneumonia. For several 
years he had been retired from active life because of failing 
health, never having recovered from a fall which he received in 
January, 1923, while serving the parish in Sterling, Mass., which 
necessitated two operations. Later he suffered a severe shock, 
in 1925, which shattered his health. For the last four years he 
had resided with his daughter and her husband in Reading, Mass. 

He was born Feb. 12, 1861, in New Brunswick, N. J., the 
son of William Gilmore and Louise Gardner. In his early years 
he was affiliated with the Baptist denomination, his people having 
been strong Baptists for generations. His denomination and 
local church helped him in his struggle for a higher education 
and his preparation for the Christian ministry. 

During his teens he was obliged to leave school for a time, 
and work, studying after hours with the aid of his pastor and 
of a tutor at Rutgers College. Thus he gained one year, and was 
able to enter Peddie Institute at Hightstown, N. J., then a co- 
educational school, and prepare for college in two years. 

His overpowering thirst for knowledge and his religious zeal 
were inheritances from deeply religious and cultured ancestors, 
and his indomitable will power carried him over all obstacles. 
Through the interest of Prof. Enoch Perrine of the English De- 
partment he obtained a scholarship in Brown University, and 
thereafter won scholarships throughout his entire college course, 
graduating with honors. 

While in Peddie Institute he met his future wife, the asso- 
ciate teacher of music, Miss Idella M. Nichols, and they were 
married in June, 1889. Following their marriage they went to 
Newton Center, Mass., for three years, while he studied theology 
in Newton Theological Seminary, from which he graduated in 
June, 1892. 

For a few years following his graduation he followed the 
profession of teaching, going to Wayland Seminary in Washing- 
ton, D. C., where he taught science, chemistry, physics and 
physiology. Then he became principal of Keuka College, a 
college preparatory school of the Baptist denomination. Next 
he went to Chicago University for further study, but remained 
only a year. 

Dr. Gardner was ordained Sept. 13, 1892, in the Old South 
Baptist Church of Providence, R. I. His first pastorate was at 
Livingston, N. J., where he remained seven years. 

At this period of his life his views were changing and he 
became convinced that he was no longer orthodox, but that he 
had become broader in his vision. Therefore he felt it incumbent 
upon him, rather than violate his conscience and his calling, to 
leave his denomination and cease, for a time, from active pas- 
toral work until his view grew clearer. This he did and engaged 
in newspaper work. For a time he owned and published a weekly 
newspaper, the Staten Island Transcript. He then went to New 
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Haven, Conn., entering the employ of the Dorman Publishing 
Company, which published fine magazines and technical period- 
icals and translations. Here he did proof-reading and translat- 
ing. After a time he went to the New Haven Register, and there 
received a position on the Jouwrnal-Courier. 

While in New Haven Mr. and Mrs. Gardner united with 
the Universalist church. 

In 1909 he received a call to the Newark Evening News to 
create two pages for that paper given over to Religion, Ethics, 
Sociology and Philanthropy, which department and heading is 
still in existence. Here he became well known throughout the 
state and was much in demand in the progressive movements 
of the day and in the civic and religious life of the city. During 
these years he found plenty of scope for his wide interests and 
abilities, and his life was happy and abundant in his fellowship 
with the clergy of all denominations and his contact with the 
representative men of the county and state. 

Although happy in the field of journalism, he found the life 
strenuous and yearned for pastoral work again, hoping to com- 
bine parish work and writing. In 1914 he accepted a call to a 
small parish in Hammonton, N. J., made up of Universalists and 
Unitarians—the first of its kind in this country. He received the 
fellowship of both branches of the liberal faith, and served the 
parish and the community faithfully. 

In 1920, wishing to return to New England, he accepted a 
call to the Unitarian church of Sterling, Mass. Here, after only 
two weeks, his wife died. The shock of her passing was a stag- 
gering blow. He struggled on alone against heart-break and 
failure of health, and, in spite of misfortune, accomplished much 
of worth. Three outstanding results were the renovation of the 
interior of the church, the reorganization of the church and parish 
and the writing of the history of the parish. 

Dr. Gardner was a charter member of the “Brotherhood of 
the Kingdom”’ and at one time edited its official organ. He was 
actively connected with the organization until his health failed. 
He was a charter member of the Greek letter society the Phi 
Delta Theta at Brown University. 

In his religious and spiritual life he was an idealist and a 
mystic, and he exemplified, in his own life, the words: ‘‘The pure 
in heart shall see God.”’ 

He is survived by his daughter, Mrs. Ruth N. G. Estabrook, 
Reading, Mass.; one sister, Mrs. J. Morris Hulse of Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; and two brothers, Mr. Spencer C. D. Gardner, New 
Brunswick, N. J., and Mr. Ernest G. Gardner of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Funeral services were conducted by the Rev. John Pierce 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Stafford Springs, Conn., 
Saturday, Feb. 2. Interment was in the family lot in Stafford 
Springs, Conn. 

* * * 


A few weeks ago we were moved to say something pleasant 
about a recent volume by Dr. John yan Schaick, which deserved 
all that we said about it and more. We meant, incidentally, to 
say something equally pleasant about the journal he edits, but 
in the effort to do so we were moved by some impish spirit to 
accuse Dr. van Schaick of being editor of the Christian Register. 
The average Episcopalian would maintain, no doubt, that there 
is so little difference between Unitarianism and Universalism 
that it was a natural mistake. But no editor of any religious 
journal, even the Churchman, can plead such an alibi, for all 
such editors read every week both the Christian Register and the 
Christian Leader, each of which deserves such reading and each 
of which has a pungent and charming individuality. Dr. van 


‘Schaick is editor of the Leader and Dr. Dieffenbach is editor of 


the Register. When we read these two journals each week we 
become first a Universalist and then a Unitarian, and frequently 
find difficulty in climbing back into the safe retreat of Episco- 
palianism. If we have damaged the reputation of either of these 
outstanding editors we ask forgiveness. We pause to wonder 
what would have been let down on our head had we made the 
liberal Dr. van Schaick editor of the Presbyterian or the Southern 
Churchman! —The Churchman. 


Sens oo 
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The General Convention at Work 


THE HEART OF OUR MESSAGE 


To the fellowship of Universalists religion rests upon the 
devout recognition and faithful affirmation that there is an ‘‘in- 
tegrating goodness’’ in the universe. A good that moves 
resistlessly toward a divine consummation of all noble purpose 
and endeavor. Despite the harrowing fact of the power of sin 
that retards and hinders the growth and development of charac- 
ter in moral excellence, or the realization of that social status 
that is divinely human, the Universalist dares to triumphantly 
declare his belief ‘‘in the final harmony of all souls with God.’’ 

In the loyal and devout practise of the religion of Jesus 
Christ, the Universalist finds the abiding satisfactions that 
avail in meeting the hunger of the human heart. The Master’s 
way of living discovers for man the secret of beneficent and fruit- 
ful service, involve though it may in love’s self offering, struggle, 
sacrifice, or pain. Thus the religion of Jesus becomes both the 
inspiration and the confirmation of the Universalist’s faith. 

With a passion that is born of the sharing of Jesus’ insight 
into the nature of things and the acceptance of his standard of 
moral values, the Universalist joyfully accepts his leadership. 

Companionship with the Master is to know and experience 
the vitalizing life that makes all things new, and to translate 
his ideals into realities in human relationship becomes to his 
follower equally life’s highest privilege and holiest obligation. 

In this our day when men everywhere seem to be caught 
in a morass of religious uncertainty, with fear and cynicism too 
often beclouding the sky of faith, the Universalist enters into 
the hour of detachment that the Lenten season affords. After 
the manner of Jesus he would know afresh the Father’s will, 
that with reborn enthusiasm and compassion he might the more 
nobly adjust himself to the demands of righteousness, peace and 
good-will that eternally allures the aspiring souls of earth. 

Robert Tipton. 


* * 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH 


This is the first of a short series of articles on this page deal- 
ing with particular phases or departments of the work of the 
General Convention. These articles are planned with the pur- 
pose of giving some information about the Convention’s ac- 
tivities in answer to questions frequently asked. The Executive 
Secretary of the Convention would be glad to receive any reac- 
tions to these statements or to answer any further questions 
which may arise. 

No subject before us at the present time is of more vital 
importance than religious education. Much consideration is 
being given to it in an attempt to work out the best possible 
plans for us as a church. 

This matter has been brought to the fore by the determina- 
tion of the Rey. George E. Huntley, D. D., not to accepe re- 
election as president of the General Sunday School Association 
at the Washington Convention next October. Since its found- 
ing, Dr. Huntley has been the full time president of the Asso- 
ciation, not only acting as its executive officer but also doing 
much work in the field. Under his leadership the departments 
of work have greatly increased in number and efficiency, so that 
the service rendered to local units by the national organization 
is not exceeded by any of the other auxiliary bodies of the church. 

In studying the problem of future procedure, the Executive 
Board of the G. S. S. A. has decided that it will be wise to separate 
the office of President from that of the Field Director, the former 
to serve without salary as do the other members of the Board. 
An attempt has been made through two questionnaires sent out 
by special committees to get some constructive suggestions as 
to the best way to work out the problems of efficient organization 
to cover the whole field of religious education. Reports on these 
questionnaires are only in their preliminary stages, but there 
are some matters which may wisely be presented at this time. 


va 


There is need of a larger conception of religious education. 
It is not alone the work of the church schools or Sunday schools, 
but is a part, at least, of the activities of the Y. P. C. U., the 
Clara Barton Guild, the Board of Foreign Missions, as well as 
of the preacher in the pulpit. Too many think of it only in 
narrow terms without grasping its full significance. 

In our present organizations doing this work, there is no 
particular co-ordination of effort. There is much overlapping. 
The programs of various organizations have been developed 
without special reference to what others are doing. Some im- 
portant phases of work and groups of people are neglected and 
overlooked. All of this is the fault, not of any one organization, 
but of the lack of any system of co-ordination. 

The ideal plan, all agree, would be a Department of Re- 
ligious Education which would cover this whole field with a uni- 
fied program. Just now we will not discuss the method of or- 
ganization of such a department, but only state the ideal with 
some of its problems as well as its advantages. 

The most serious problem, perhaps, is how such a depart- 
ment could function to co-ordinate this work without losing 
many of the values of the present organizations which must be 
conserved. The chief of these is the initiative and spirit of in- 
dependence of the present organizations. It would be extremely 
unwise to put limitations on the self-determination of the Y. P. 
C. Y. and the G. 8. S. A. for example, as exercised through their 
National Conventions. A part of the process of real education 
is the discussion, adoption and execution of policies by these 
various groups in democratically organized conventions. No 
one would be willing to see that initiative abandoned and have 
conventions which would be mere ‘‘rubber stamps.’’ 

On the other hand, the great advantages of a united pro- 
gram of religious education in every phase of church life are 
obvious to all. For example, at the present time it is possible 
for certain ages and groups of young people to receive missionary 
instruction and appeals for missionary contributions from the 
church school, the Y. P. C. U., the Clara Barton Guild and the 
Board of Foreign Missions. Surely this multiplicity of appeals 
is confusing, to say the least, and yet the work done by each 
group is important and worth while. 

The peculiar opportunity of the present time is to work 
out some system whereby values can be conserved without too 
much sacrifice of organizational initiative. The solution of 
these problems demands the best thinking of all interested 
people, for somehow these problems must be solved. 

Incidentally, it might be remarked that we are not the only 
denomination which is facing this problem. In a greater or less 
degree all churches, especially those congregationally organized 
as we are, are trying to work out some adequate system of co- 
ordination. We have a chance for pioneer leadership in this 
field if we are unafraid to face and study the problems and to 
apply the remedy. 

The Board of Trustees of the General Convention is vitally 
interested in this whole subject. A special committee con- 
sisting of Dr. Adams, Mr. Friend and Dr. Etz is at work on it 
and is co-operating with the Commission on Religious Educa- 
tion of the Convention in its studies. The suggestions and 
help of all interested parties are earnestly solicited in the hope 
that our collective thought and wisdom may find the correct 
solution of the problems and that inspiring constructive leader- 
ship may be increased. 

* * * 

Dr. Frederic Williams Perkins has been in Boston during 
the past week, preaching daily at King’s Chapel at the noon-day 
services. These noon-day services bring to Boston eminent 
leaders of various Protestant churches from all over the United 
States and Canada. The Universalists of Boston have been 
delighted to have the pastor of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church honored again, as he has been many times before, by 
being asked to take part in this great series of meetings. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


FINDS TWO THINGS INTERESTING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You are running two things of interest to me. Your Wash- 
ington articles: I didn’t know Washington, but I knew most of 
those you mention. My father was minister of a second church 
in Cincinnati somewhere about 1850 and knew Mr. Curry well, 
and the latter looked me up when I was at the Convention in 
1908 to talk to my father’s son. A sister of Kent’s, Mrs. Am- 
brose Whytal (on the Leader subscription list), is living in Oak- 
land, Cal., and will eagerly read your Cruisings. 

My father thought a lot of Starr King, and I was in Cali- 
fornia while his memory was yet green. His son and daughter 
were there. I had no acquaintance with them, other than to 
know who they were. He was the reason for our having no 
church in San Francisco, or he was one of them. 

Asa M. Bradley. 


* * 


OUR FRIEND IS PUZZLED 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Why not both? Why not consider a union of our two de- 
nominations a stepping-stone to a United Christian Church? 
That would be the logical and natural way. To refuse the shorter 
step would seem to make the longer step less likely. I am really 
puzzled at your unlooked-for attitude. I feel you must know 
best, but I do not understand how we can reach the goal by the 
route you indicate. No, not more denominationalism. But two 
in one make one less. Is it not so? 

John W. Day. 

Kennebunk, Me. 


* o* 


THE WORD CHRISTIAN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The discussion about the use of the word Christian which 
has appeared in the Leader has been quite interesting, though 
little new thought has been brought out except the [Editor’s 
contribution. He has a very tender regard for the word—likes 
to use it because he fancies that it brings him “‘into closer fel- 
lowship with Jesus.’’ This of itself is an adequate reason for the 
use of the word without regard to its technical definition, for 
the real value of the use of any word affecting our spiritual ex- 
periences is what it may mean to us individually, and any word 
or phrase that can bring us into a closer fellowship with the 
great Nazarene, makes his personality more real, quickens our 
appreciation of his spirit, should: be used, because we sensibly 
grow into the likeness of that with which we are in closest touch. 
This is the essential value of all religious teaching. ‘'T’o have the 
disposition of mind that Jesus displayed in his life of service, 
is what humanity needs more than all else in the world. We 
should not be such slaves to the letter that we can not recognize 
the value of the poetic or sentimental use of the word, even though 
we know that approximately forty-seven millions in the United 
States, to say nothing of the multitude in other lands and climes, 
call themselves Christian because they believe in a body of doe- 
trines which they cal Christianity, most of whom deny the use 
of the word to those who do not agree with them. 

Usage it is said determines the meaning of a word. If we 
should go back to those who coined the word about A. D. 50, 
we should find that it was coined to designate the group who had 
been gathered by some itinerant preachers from Cyprus’ and 
Cyrene who preached about Jesus. Just what they said we are 
not told, but when Paul and Barnabas began their work it was 
“the Crucified Christ and the Risen Lord.’’ So the basic teach- 
ing was a doctrine, and those who believed that doctrine were 
called Christian. But usage varied with the passing years as 
_ we may learn from Paul’s letters and subsequent history. The 
one constant factor was belief in Jesus. 

After the Protestant Reformation had put over on an ig- 
norant and creedless people the notion of an infallible Bible 


verbally inspired in large part, the use of the word was narrowed. 
Yet Murray and his followers used the name rightfully, for he 
had all the theological stones which the others thought were 
bread, the only difference was that the stone of a substitutional 
atonement was in his vision large enough to care for the whole 
family of man. For this larger faith the opposition was ready 
to persecute him, but it did not deter him or others of his group. 
The word was still claimed by Universalists. A number of 
periodicals were called Christian—the Christian Intelligencer, 
the Christian Freeman, and some others. About fifty years ago 
there was a Christian Leader published at Utica, N. Y. I do not 
recall the name of the editor. Later the paper went to New York 
City, then to Boston, under the editorial care of Dr. Emerson, 
continuing down to the date of its consolidation with Dr. Bout- 
well’s Universalist of Chicago. Then it came to be the Uni- 
versalist Leader, which most of us are sorry to lose, though the 
present editor has ample precedent in past usage for the change. 
Though why any one should want to take a smaller name for a 
larger and more comprehensive one, thereby shutting out four- 
fifths of the human family from our fellowship, seems difficult 
to understand. Probably, however, if the present trend con- 
tinues the Universalist Church will lose its personal identity 
through mergers, unions or federations, so names will not matter. 

The fragrance of the rose will be lost through association 
with the cabbages, but those who don’t appreciate the rose enough 
to maintain it on its own stalk, and feed its roots, will not suffer 
loss, at least so they think. Will there be any gain to humanity? 
I trow not. 

Ella EF. Bartlett. 


Kx 


THE REASON WHY 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

In a recent issue Mr. Reardon intimates that our denomina- 
tion as a whole is “suffering disintegration.’’ This is probably 
true, as the rural districts may testify. And it will remain true if 
this new “scientific spirituality’? is to dominate our minds. 
Whatever this new thing may be, it is not a religion that builds 
churches. 

Oluf Tandberg. 

Mechanic Falls, Maine. 


ie te 


ONE IN BOTH FELLOWSHIPS SURVEYS US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It seems to me that the uniting of the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist denominations is but a common-sense action, provided 
both organizations take their religion at all seriously; and there is 
just about as much trifling and muddling and petty sectarian 
polities in one of those bodies as there is in the other. From 
mere union we can expect nothing of either good or evil. If a 
man finds it to be too cold while sitting on a block of ice it will 
make it neither hotter nor colder to double the size of the block. 
What he needs is to thaw the ice. 

Why are both denominations so lacking in any real fervor? 
It is not a matter of Orthodoxy, for complaint is made that a 
certain type of Episcopalian (quite Orthodox) has the same 
lack of earnestness. It is an attitude of self-complacency coupled 
with a lack of unselfish interest in the larger affairs of life. 

We need not trouble our heads about humanism, for it, too, 
is a product of that complacent spirit and breeds no high en- 
thusiasms and no self-sacrificing heroisms. It is a negative and 
sterile thing and will soon run its course. Nor need we think 
that any juggling of machinery will do much good, although I am 
as willing as any to see a complete official house-cleaning in both 
denominations. But we need something more than new officials. 
We need a change of heart. Too many of us have helped to make 
the popular mind mistake an epicurean libertarianism for re- 
ligious liberalism. 

The urgent need is not for a movement tdéwards Orthodoxy. 


’ 
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There is an alarming deterioration in the entire morale of the na- 
tion. Do not let us humbug ourselves with statistics on church 
membership. A large percentage of the enrolled church mem- 
bership of the nation was enrolled at the ages of eight and tenand 
virtually never attend any church. The masses are being weaned 
away from the old type of religiousness. Only liberalism, ani- 
mated by a spirit of earnest religious feeling, can turn this cur- 
rent away from a gross materialism and towards nobler ideals 
of human life. 
A Minister Holding Dual Fellowship. 
* * 


BROTHER, GIVE US YOUR HAND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Why, in this country God favors Protestants, with disfavor 
against others? How can Christian love be interpreted when re- 
ligious bigotry of hatred prevails among all devout religionists? 

Why are Protestants so obsessedly imbued with hatred 
against foreigners? 

Where are claims to justify patriotism, when Yankees are 
chasing dollars in foreign lands? 

These are questions for Americans to answer with mooted 
retortions, otherwise they will go in history as hypocrites. 

If the people of other countries would disdainly be imbued 
with such racial hatreds as Americans are, hence their success 
of present conditions of life would be insignificant. 

Alex Boris. 

Hazelion, Pa. 

* * 


THE REAL OBJECTIVES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Please permit me to express to you my appreciation for 
your editorial of February 2. It struck a responsive chord in 
my heart. 

I am not acquainted with the existing relationship between 
the Universalist and the Unitarian Churches. I am not pre- 
pared to pass on the advisability of the union. But I do know 
that you are correct about what the people are waiting for the 
churches to do. If the churches refuse to stage a program ‘“‘to 
attack cruelty and injustice, war and poverty,’’ they will be 
forced to close their doors. The old church program, ‘They 
say but do not,’’ will no longer enlist the people. 

It seems to me that from every source is coming the startling 
declaration of the poverty of the spiritual attainment of church 
members and church leaders. They have no objective. They 
seem to be blind to the great issues that are up now for soiution. 
We do not need church unions. We need a new heart and a 
new spirit that can see and feel the present situation in the 
affairs of life. With the right mind church unions will take care 
of themselves. 

C. R. Cook. 

Warren, Arkansas. 

* 7 
UNITARIANS NEED US 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thomas Paine, the great cosmopolitan patriot who is coming 
into his own, and who believed strongly in God, and that cer- 
tain stories in the Old Testament were not worthy of the Al- 
mighty, said the memorable words, “‘These are the times that 
try men’s souls.’’ And this seems timely for the liberal fellow- 
ships, Unitarian and Universalist Churches. May both our com- 
munions come through the fiery furnace purified. 

May I suggest that if one looks at this union from the stand- 
point of Jesus’ idealism—that he came not to be ministered unto 
but to minister—would the Universalist not think he was more 
needed by the small Unitarian communion than the large Or- 
thodox Congregational denomination? Or is the way of Jesus 
not the way to take in church union? 

The editor some time ago took me to task for calling the 
Unitarian denomination “poor.” He thought I referred to riches, 
dollars, endowments. But what is poverty in church life? 
Jesus, Socrates, St. Francis, were not ‘poor’? from the stand- 


point of religion. Can we not escape the domination of the 
economic system in our religious thinking? ‘ 

According to the last Unitarian Year Book published, Uni- 
tarians themselves report only 386 active churches, and a mem- 
bership of 62,532. With our wonderful message of the liberal 
gospel, the eminent men who are and have been Unitarians, and 
the money at our disposal, are we not poor in the sense of human 
personalities that we ought to have in some way affiliated with 
us, in the millions of our fellow Americans? 

Personally, as one who has been a free lance for thirty years, 
I am delighted with the action of the Merrimac Valley Associa- 
tion and the North Middlesex Conferenée. We need you Uni- 
versalists, because you are the only other frankly liberal com- 
munion in America. Let us come down to earth and take our 
liberal religion in earnest. May we not be near sighted nor far 
sighted, but see what is next to us, here and now. 

Carlyle Summerbell. 

Roslindale, Mass. 


* * 


MRS. ROBERTS WRITES OF MRS. RICE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The announcement of the death of dear Mrs. Rice shocked 
me and has made me very sad, and now to learn of the great 
trial that Dr. Rice and Otis had to bear when their hearts were 
bowed down and crushed with sorrow is too terrible. 

Mrs. Rice was one of the dearest of women. I was drawn 
to her when we first met and our friendship grew and deepened 
as time went on. She had so many fine qualities, a thoughtful 
mind well stored with the best in literature, so kindly, generous, 
and such a warm heart, sympathetic and with a keen sense 
of humor, an all round splendid, joyous companion. I shall 
always be the happier because our paths converged and even 
for a few years we journeyed along life’s pathway together. 
Your tribute to dear Mrs. Rice in the recent Leader was very 
fine and ever so true and fitting. 

Sara Weeks Roberts. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 


* * 


A FRIEND IN IOWA 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The enclosed five dollars is in payment for my subscription 
and the one above, with my appreciation of the best religious 
magazine published. 

Jennie B, Hitchcock, 


Osage, Iowa. 
* * 


REAL SUPPORT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed find my usual two subscriptions to the Leader, 
and I want to assure you that there is no way in which I spend 
an equal amount where I feel I get more for it. 

Assuring you not only of my interest but that of our family 
as a whole in the good work being done I am, 

Cordially yours, 
Guy L. Shorey. 

Gorham, N. H. 


* * 


MR. GAY MAKES ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
To the Editor of the Leader; 

In the last article on ‘Who Wouldn’t Be a Christian?’”’ I 
neglected to acknowledge my indebtedness to a book entitled 
“The Church’s Debt to Heretics,’ by Rufus M. Jones. I thought 
that I had indicated dependence upon this volume in my manu- 
script, but evidently I failed to do this, and so I wish to take this 
opportunity to express the help that was derived from this very 
informative and stimulating volume. Much of the material in 
my last article was obtained from this book. 

George A. Gay. 

Brewton, Ala. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B, Speight 


A SHELF FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Stories 
Swan Song. By John Galsworthy. 
(Seribner’s. $2.50.) 


Brings to a close the history of the 
Forsyte family; post-war English life 
forms the background. 

All Kneeling. By Anne Parrish. 
pers. $2.50.) 

Clever, incisive, ironical; welcomed as 
the best of Anne Parrish’s novels. 

Silas Bradford’s Boy. By Joseph Lin- 
coln. (Appleton. $2.00.) 

Still the public asks for more, and here 


(Har- 


it is; humor, pathos, sentiment, good’ 


character portrayal. 

Joseph and His Brethren. By H. W. 
Freeman. (Henry Holt. $2.50.) 

A record of men’s love for the soil that 
is their home. Realistic. Henry Seidel 
Canby says it is a real story ‘which must 
be finished, like an experience in real life 
which must be carried on to the end.”’ 
The Village Doctor. By Sheila Kaye- 

Smith. (Dutton. $2.50.) 

A novel of rural England; simple, true 
to the life it portrays, which is a life that 
has passed, never to be restored. 

* * 
Biography 

The Early Life of Thomas Hardy. By 
Florence Emily Hardy. (Macmillan. 
$5.00.) 

An authoritative account of Hardy’s 
early life. We hope to review this later. 
Susan B. Anthony. The Woman Who 

Changed the Mind of a Nation. By 

Rheta C. Dorr. (Stokes. $5.00.) 

Could an unknown school teacher pre- 
vail upon men to revise drastically their 
theories as to the place of woman and to 
accept the consequences of that revision? 
This story of a woman who made history 
will answer the question. 

Cardinal Mercier. By A. Laveille. 
(Century. $2.50.) 

A Monsignor who knew the Cardinal 
well tells his life-story interestingly. This 
prince of the church who was a prince 
among men is a worthy theme. 
Leonardo the Florentine. By Rachel 

Annand Taylor. (Harpers. $6.00.) 

“A profound and splendid book.’’— 
New York Herald Tribune. We hope to 
review this shortly. 

Alexander Graham Bell. By Catherine 
Mackenzie. (Houghton Mifflin. $5.00.) 
What sort of man is a great inventor? 

This story of the life of the man who gave 

us the telephone and the gramophone 

record lets us into the secret. 

Lafayette. By Henry Dwight Sedgwick. 
(Bobbs Merrill. $5.00.) 

Appreciative, well-written, and leaves 
Lafayette what we have supposed he was. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
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* * 
* * 
o This week we offer a number of * 
* suggestions, including books we * 
* hope to review later and others * 
* that have come to our attention as * 
* notable recent contributions in va- * 
* rious fields of interest. ee 
* * 
* * 
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A Tragic History. 
(Harcourt Brace. 


Elizabeth and Essex. 

By Lytton Strachey. 
3.75.) 

Hailed as a great example of “the new 
biography.” 

Jefferson, Friend of France. By Meade 
Minnegrode. (Putnam. $5.00.) 
Citizen Genet’s private papers provide 

the sources for an examination of Jef- 

ferson’s attitude to France. A contribu- 
tion towards the understanding of a demo- 
crat to whom we have not yet caught up. 

The Heart of Burroughs’s Journals. 
Edited by Clara Barrus. (Houghton 
Mifflin. $38.00.) 

Go “back to Nature’ with a wise ob- 
server, a patient observer, a genial com- 
panion. A book to dip into often. 

* * 
Poetry 

The Buck in the Snow. Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay. (Harpers. $2.00.) 
Perhaps not of the author’s best quality, 

but containing a number of memorable 

poems. Twenty thousand sold before 
publication! 

Good Morning, America! By Carl 
Sandburg. (Harcourt. $3.00.) 
Immortalizes American streets and 

American prairies, and the life on both. 

“Homely truth and haunting music,’’ a 

critic has said. 

John Brown’s Body. By Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet. (Doran. $2.50.) 

An extraordinary book that one can not 
set down once its epic qualities have been 
discovered. To be reviewed later. 
West-Running Brook. By 

Frost. (Holt. $2.50.) 

Has all the qualities that brought fame 
to “‘North of Boston’? and “New Hamp- 
shire.”’ 

A Comprehensive Anthology of Ameri- 
can Verse. Edited by Conrad Aiken. 
(The Modern Library. No. 101.) 

A welcome collection, thoroughly rep- 
resentative. 


Robert 


* * 
Drama 
Plays. By John Gatsworthy. (Scerib- 
ner’s. $2.50.) 
The Plays of J. M. Barrie. Scribner’s. 
$5.00) 


All of Mr. Galsworthy’s plays and a 
good selection of Sir J. M. Barrie’s, in- 


cluding the best-known favorites such as 
“Peter Pan,’* “Mary Rose,’ “The Ad- 
mirable Crichton,” “What Every Woman 
Knows,”’ and “The Twelve Pound Look.” 
Twenty Plays. By Ferenc Molnar. 

(Macy-Masius. $5.00.) 

To celebrate twenty-five years of dra- 
matic writing all Molnar’s plays are pub- 
lished in one volume simultaneously in 
several languages. ‘“‘Liliom’’ and other 
striking plays will be found in this collec- 
tion of the Hungarian’s work. 


* * 
Travel 
A Book About Paris. By George and 
Pearl Adam. (Harcourt. $.500.) 


More than a descriptive guide book, 
but with all the information a good guide 
book contains. Well illustrated. 
A-Rafting on the Milississippi. By 

Charles Edward Russell. (Century. 

$3.50.) 

The romance of the great river in the 
days when rafts carried lumber (1832 to 
1890) gives this book an interest not only 
to the curious but to the general reader. 
Roads to the North. By Charles S. 

Brooks. (Harcourt. $38.00.) 

A chatty book about a cycling trip 
through England, with much about the 
places all good tourists visit and something 
about the by-ways too. : 
England Beautiful. By Wallace Nut- 

ting. (Dodd, Mead. $5.00.) 

England’s rural loveliness captured by 
the camera and set forth by the famous 
artist who has found a great deal of beauty 
in the world. 

The Flavor of Holland. By Adele de 
Leeuw. (Century. $4.00.) 

The author was especially well equipped 
to understand and appreciate the land of 
her fathers, and she makes it very interest- 
ing to her readers. 

Beneath Tropic Seas. By William 
Beebe. (Putnam. $3.50.) 

Another thrilling book by the great 
naturalist, who has prepared us for almost 
any revelations of the underseas world. 
Truth is indeed stranger than fiction. 

* * 
Essays, etc. 

The Thought Broker. 
McChord Crothers. 
flin. $2.00.) 
Charming essays, unhappily the last 

from the pen of Dr. Crothers. To be 

reviewed later. “ 

The Delight of Great Books. By John 
Erskine. (Bobbs Merrill. $2.50.) 

A very good guide to the world’s best 
literature. ; 

The Doctor Looks at Marriage 
and Medicine. By Joseph Collins. 
(Doubleday Doran. $3.00.) 

Frank discussion by a man who knows: 


By Samuel 
(Houghton Mif- 
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what he is talking about. Agree or not, 

one must recognize the importance of the 

questions Dr. Collins raises, and his sug- 
gestions are far-reaching. 

Love. By Williarn Lyon Phelps. 
ton. $1.00.) 

A little preaching from a student of life 
and literature whose words now go a long 
way beyond his class-room at Yale. 

War as an Instrument of National 
Policy and Its Renunciation in the 
Pact of Paris. By James T. Shotwell. 
(Harcourt. $3.50.) 

One who had a good deal to do with the 
preparation of the public for the great 
step taken at Paris in 1928 tells us just 
what the Kellogg treaty means and how 
it came about. 

Shades of Our Ancestors. By Alice van 
Leer Carrick. (Little, Brown. $5.00.) 
A book on silhouettes; tells us all about 

the famous artists and how they worked; 

there is much too about the people whose 
silhouettes are reproduced. 

On Decorating the House. By Helen 
Koues. (Cosmopolitan. $5.00.) 

The Director of the Good Housekeep- 
ing Studio gives many valuable hints; ex- 
cellently illustrated. 


* * * 


(Dut- 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Norman Thomas, the first candidate 
for President to address the Boston Min- 
isters’ Meeting, was the speaker Feb. 18, 
and held the close attention of an unusually 
large meeting, sixty being present. Fol- 
lowing the formal address Mr. Thomas 
answered questions for half an hour in a 
most entertaining way. The vote of 
thanks, which was unanimously passed, 
recognized ‘‘the frankness, courage and 
marvelous lucidity’? with which he had 
discussed various subjects. In response 
to a question from Dr. Flint M. Bissell 
he gave an outline of the platform of the 
Socialist Party in the last Presidential 
campaign which was illuminating. 

“Religion,” said Mr. Thomas, “‘has not 
been very successful in producing that 
fraternity essential to an internationally 
dependent world. Religious loyalty has 
been too small. The organized religions 
of the world have not made for peace. In 
our day the chief religion of mankind is 
not what we call religion. It is nationalism. 
During the world war Catholics killed 
Catholics. Jews killed Jews. Protestants 
killed Protestants. That would have been 
impossible if religion had been the biggest 
feeling in men’s hearts. On the Italian 
front on one of the Feast Days a Hungarian 
observer in a balloon saw the long pro- 
cessions going to churches on both sides of 
the lines, and when the religious observ- 
ances were ended the men turned to kill- 
ing one another again. Another divisive 
loyalty is the loyalty that we call race. 
It is greater in our time than in classic 
times. Whatever may have cursed the 
ancients, they were never cursed by the 


extreme form of race prejudice that we 
have. In the time of Marco Polo, for 
example, the sense of white superiority 
over the yellow races of the Hast did not 
exist. We have added something called 
“Nordic superiority.’’ Being Nordic, Iam 
superior. Being superior, I need protec- 
tion. Needing protection there must be a 
high tariff. Here is a problem of extreme 
importance for churches, especially for 
liberal churches. I should say that the 
earlier hope of liberalism expressed in the 
hymn that we sang is in a bad way just 
now. It is in a bad way because of the 
strength of these loyalties, sectarian, 
natfonal and racial. 

““A serious problem for us and for our 
children is raised by the rapprochement in 
Italy between the Pope and the King, or 


‘rather between the Pope and Mussolini. 


I am disposed to look with a tolerable de- 
gree of equanimity upon the settlement 
of the ‘Roman question’ as it is called, so 
far as it relates merely to the end of a 
fifty-eight years old dispute. I do not 
approve in principle of giving any one 
church any favors under the law over 
other churches. But I am not in principle 
worried about the little Vatican State. 
I am not concerned in principle about the 
payment of the indemnity to the Papal 
State. What is vastly more important 
is the Concordat. Civil law is made iden- 
tical with canon law. In Italy, Roman 
Catholic education will be obligatory in 
the secondary schools as well as in the 
primary. As long as that kind of obliga- 
tion was imposed by a state alone one al- 
ways felt that the state could change it. 
But here is a treaty in which two arbitrary 
powers agree to authorize this, and it 
makes the situation exceedingly hard to 
change. It is a step backward from Ca- 
vour’s ideal of a free church in a free state. 
It puts control of marriage laws under 
the church. The state agrees that no 
divorces can be granted except on the 
terms of the church. We have a double 
authority, therefore. What escapes are 
given under this agreement to non-Catho- 
lies I do not know, but there is no ‘liberal 
sun’ in Italy. In the past loyalty to the 
Catholic Church has been one way of 
checking loyalty to an absolute ruler, but 
in this situation we combine the two. 
When you put back of Fascism the ab- 
solute authority of the church you are apt 
to find an increased tendency all over the 
world for the Pope to back up Fascism 
everywhere. Evidently we have to do 
some tall thinking and some hard think- 
ing under this ‘liberal sun.’ We do not 
countenance the John Roach Straton stuff 
of which we had so much during the cam- 
paign. But we must not act as if this 
dangerous menace of clericalism did not 
exist.”’ 

Discussing the tariff Mr. Thomas said: 
“Tt is alarming to see the complacent way 
in which the average American looks at 
the constant efforts to increase tariff walls. 


I think there ought to be some distinct 
liberal opposition to the kind of ‘swinery’ 
going on under the guise of a higher tariff. 
That opposition can not be found in the 
Democratic Party.. They are altogether 
too complaisant to it themselves. 

“The world as it exists to-day is not an 
easy world for religion. It is not so hard 
on fundamentalism, largely a religion of 
superstition, a religion of being saved by 
and by, a religion which consists in accept- 
ing certain ideas, but it is a hard world for 
liberalism. It is so hard in fact for lib- 
erals that there is a tendency on their part 
to live on their capital instead of their 
earnings, to live on their accumulated 
store of religious feelings. Their great 
task is united work on a concept of brother- 
hood that will work.’’ 

In closing Mr. Thomas said: “‘It is com- 
paratively easy to be a Socialist. It is 
much harder to be a Universalist. I 
would ask you how you propose to do it.’’ 

Rev. John Brush presided at the meet- 
ing. Rey. Flint M. Bissell acted as sec- 
retary. Rev. Eric Ayer conducted the de- 
votional services, with Mrs. van Schaick 
at the piano. 

Following the meeting a delicious lunch- 
eon was served with Mrs. Lowe and Mrs. 
Greenway, the wives of the two ministers 
of the church, in charge. The luncheon 
committee in behalf of the ministers’ 
group consisted of Rev. William Wallace 
Rose, Rev. Hendrik Vossema, and Rev. 
Arthur E. Wilson. 


* * * 


OUR FEBRUARY BREAKFAST 
PARTIES 
(Continued from page 258) 

gave him the name. In their writings I 
found the earliest description of him known 
to me. What a wealth of bird life the 
writings of those explorers reveal as hav- 
ing been in this section when they first 
traversed it. Many of these have dis- 
appeared, others nearly so, but the car- 
dinal is still with us, for he is a sturdy 
fellow and, in spite of a plumage which 
makes him a conspicuous mark for bird 
of prey or wanton hunter, survives, a re- 
minder of the old French voyageurs. It 
is befitting that he should dwell where the 
streams bear names bestowed upon them 
by the French, the Quabache, the Kas- 
kaskia, the Embarras, and many another. 

One advantage that our method of ob- 
servation offers is the opportunity to ob- 
serve without hurry, one bird remaining 
under observation for some time so that 
we become acquainted with individual 
birds. We are able to take note of the 
variations from type, and they are found 
in almost every species. The cardinal is 
as true to type as most species. They 
vary not a little in depth of tint; especial- 
ly is this true of the female. Closer ob- 
servation would doubtless show still other 
variations. 

Beecher City, Til. 
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THE FRIENDLY HOUSE CRUISINGS 
APPRECIATED 
Springfield, Vt., 
February 17, 1929. 
My dear Miss Enbom: 

The package from you reached me yes- 
terday and I want to send my heartiest 
thanks to you, and to the friends who made 
possible the printing of Dr. van Schaick’s 
fine articles. Of course I read them in the 
Leader, and of course I was intensely in- 
terested in them. I am sure nothing could 


be more helpful to the cause than giving . 
I will gladly 


them a wider circulation. 
do the best I can in distributing them 
wisely: have already given out a few. 
Yours very truly, 
Mabel H. Adams. 


* * 


NEW LITERATURE 


It is many a month since we have been 
in a position to offer so much splendid new 
literature as listed below. 

First, we have a small quantity of Dr. 
van Schaick’s “Friendly House’ Cruisings 
in booklet form such as referred to by 
Miss Adams in the above letter. They 
have been quite widely distributed, but 
perhaps you may not have a copy. The 
booklet is valuable. It is informative, it 
is thrilling, this story of ‘‘A Friendly 
House, Along the Pigeon River.’’ Because 
of the generosity of our friends we are 
able to distribute these without charge. 
Surely you will want to own a copy. 

Pictures are always appealing. They 
bring to us very closely the type of boys 
and girls, men and women, with whom we 
are working. And they give us an idea of 
the buildings in which we are carrying on 
this work. “Stepping Stones to Service’’ 
is an eight page folder which we have just 
received from our printer. There are pic- 
tures of the Clara Barton Birthplace, and 
the children of the Fresh Air Camp; pic- 
tures of the new Ohayo Kindergarten in 
Tokyo, Japan, and also Blackmer Home 
and Dojin House. One page just shows 
dear little Japanese boys and girls at study 
and at play. There is a picture of the 
Rocky Mount Church, Friendly House, 
groups of the mountain boys and girls 
and of our Southern young people. It’s 
very complete and very attractive, and 
sells for only 3 cents a copy. 

To help to get that new member for 
your Circle, we have blotters showing a 
group of women on their way to join. 
Send for a few of these (for the quantity 
is limited), present your prospect with one 
and ask her to please put it on her desk. 
She’ll soon be on her way to join. 

There are also Enrollment Cards for 
your use. 

For some time there has been a demand 
for a printed statement of membership in 
the Women’s National Missionary Asso- 


ciation. The question of the status of a 
member-at-large, for instance, might come 
up. Could you answer exactly how much 
is expected of a member-at-large? The 
new membership cards which we have just 
published will answer this question and 
any others which may arise. 

All the above material is free with the 
exception of the picture folder, and may 
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be obtained from headquarters, 176 New- 
bury Street, Boston. 
* * 

From many parts of the country we 
have received letters telling of splendid 
meetings to observe the World Day of 
Prayer. It is most interesting to know 
that so many Universalist Circles are 
taking the initiative and inviting other 
churches in their communities to join with 
them in the observance of this day which 
has come to mean so much to people of all 
nations. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


THE ENGLISH YOUTH MOVE- 
MENT 

An interesting editorial appears in the 
December, 1928, issue of Youth, the official 
magazine of the British Federation of 
Youth, which has as the objective of the 
Federation, ‘‘to co-ordinate British Youth 
in work for peace and in other activities 
of common interest, to collect and dis- 
seminate information concerning Youth 
Movements in all countries and to co- 
operate in the formation of a World Fed- 
eration of Youth which shall work for 
Peace through mutual understanding.’ 
The editorial is interesting because it deals 
with the present situation and the progress 
of the Youth Movement in England. 

“Since last week we considered the Ger- 
man Youth Movement, as interpreted by 
a visitor to a German Youth Movement 
Conference, this week we will consider 
the English Youth Movement as officially 
reported in their magazine of youth. 

“Those of us who remember the first 
efforts of Youth organizations in this 
country to get together and co-ordinate 
their efforts, are amazed as we look around 
and see the progress which has been 
achieved. It is only four or five years 
since the nucleus was formed out of which 
has gradually developed the British 
Federation of Youth. Yet to-day both 
the Federation and the other Youth or- 
ganizations have an established and recog- 
nized position in the country, and all the 
big political, religious, and social or- 
ganizations are paying particular attention 
to the relation of their work to Youth and 
seeking to co-operace with the existing 
Youth Movements. 

“At the end of October the C. O. P. E. C. 
Continuation Committee held its Na- 
tional Conference on the Welfare of Youth, 
which is reported elsewhere in this issue. 
In November, the London Sunday School 
Society organized a conference at which 
representatives of a number of important 
Youth organizations spoke on the work 
and aims of their movements. This month 
the Word Alliance for Promoting Inter- 
national Friendship through the Churches 
is inviting youth organizations to co- 
operate with it in a conference in London 


to consider the relation of the World Al- 
liance to youth and how it can best co- 
operate with existing Youth movements. 

“At the same time we learn that the 
League of Nations Union is now develop- 
ing youth sections in connection with its 
branches throughout the country (Eng- 
land), while the daily press of 13th No- 
vember contained a report on the proposed 
establishment of the Labor Party League 
of Youth on a definitely national basis. 
The New Leader (an English magazine) is 
now publishing an important series of 
articles on ‘The New Generation.’ 

“All these are signs of the times. We 
should rejoice at the importance which is 
being attached to Youth organizations, 
but on the other hand, because of the ef- 
forts of so many older political and other 
associations to capture Youth for their 
own interest, we have to guard ourselves 
jealously against being swept away by ° 
flattery and propaganda. Youth must 
think out for itself the problems which 
face the world to-day, form its own judg- 
ments, decide its own policy, and, in the 
words of our charter, take ‘facts, not 
opinions, as the basis of thought and 
action.’ ”’ ' 

That the Youth Movement in England 
is taken seriously by the older people is 
clearly evidenced by the above quotations, 
but what seems more significant is the fact 
that the English Youth Movement is 
taking itself seriously, and in a wise 
fashion. It seems that the outstanding 
sentence in the editorial is this, ““Youth 
must think out for itself the problems 
which face the world to-day, form its own 
judgments, decide its own policy, and, in 
the words of our charter, take ‘facts, not 
opinions, as the basis of thought and ac- 
tion.’’’ No matter what the movement 
is, if it will take that as a basis it can 
amount to something. Even without a 
Youth Movement, as such, in this country, 
if young people would remember to face 
problems for themselves, rather than being 
influenced by the ideas of older people, 
or by the fact that they think they would 
be ‘different’? by accepting ideas, then 
youth would gain the right to be recog- 
nized as a potent influence. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
March 3-9. Pawtucket, R. I.; Arlington, 
Mass.; Lynn, Mass. 
Miss Slaughter: 
March 3-9. Headquarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 
March 3-9. Headquarters. 


* * 


A SONG IN THE WEST—II. 


My joys in Chicago were not yet com- 
pleted. We had a teacher-officer-pupil 
gathering on Tuesday night at which I 
was privileged to urge the necessity of co- 
operation in the many tasks of religious 
education. Afterward delicious refresh- 
ments were served and “‘a good time was 
had by all.’’ Some little bird had re- 
ported that it was a wedding anniversary 
in New England, and Miss Grace Water- 
fall, representing the St. Paul’s church 
school, cleverly presented to the Lady-at- 
home and the Man-afield a delightful copy 
of ‘England Beautiful’? by Wallace Nut- 
ting. 

At Oak Park, where we held a confer- 
ence of officers, teachers, parents and 
guests, there is an important revival of 
interest in religious education. One reason 
is the pastor, a gentleman and a scholar; 
another is the assistant pastor, a live-wire 
student from Meadville; another is a 
group of unusually competent teachers. 
There are other reasons besides. Great 
eagerness was displayed in regard to new 
methods and best lessons. Among the 
guests was Rey. Dr. J. W. McKendry, 
who has charge of the Oak Park week day 
schools of religion, probably the most 
efficient in the world. And Dr. Lyttle, 
of Meadville, showed his devotion to the 
cause by journeying over for this confer- 
ence. I was entertained in the home of 
Russell Smith, formerly of Arlington, Mass., 
who is son-in-law of Rev. Frank L. Mas- 
seck. ‘‘Entertained’’ is the proper word, 
for two super-lively boys made a moment 
of dullness impossible. 

Thursday took me to Galesburg, where 
Rev. Lambert Case and his wife, also 
reverend, are doing aggressive work for 
religious education. ‘The universal testi- 
mony is that the church school and the 
other organizations for the young are 
making most encouraging progress. We 
had a get-together for parents, officers 
and teachers, and, in spite of a mercury 
which pounded the bottom of the ther- 
mometer and in spite of many athletic 
and social attractions in the city, a good 
company were present. With Lambert 
and Helen on the field not much counsel 
was necessary, so I endeavored to give a 
quickening vision of what religious educa- 
tion can do for those who must solve the 
great and difficult problems of to-morrow. 

Dr. Carpenter of Peoria is one of our 
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THE LENGTHENING LIST 
More Institutes in 1929 


Barre, Vermont 
June 13 to 16 


Galesburg, Illinois 
June 16 to 21 


White Lake, North Carolina 
June 17 to 23 


Atlanta, Georgia 
July 6 to 14 


Ferry Beach, Maine 
August 3 to 10 


Murray Grove, New Jersey, 
August 25 to September 2 


Interesting teachers will present 
courses that will help to make the 
home schools successful. 


Also to be remembered—the Con- 
vention in Washington, October 19, 
20, 21 and 22. 
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most brilliant and one of our most re- 
liable ministers, and now he has called to 
his assistance Mr. Richard Bird, of Wal- 
tham, Mass., a recent graduate of Boston 
University School of Religious Education. 
A remarkable team! It is no wonder that 
the school finds itself beset with a most 
unusual problem, that of finding room for 
the great number of pupils who wish to at- 
tend. The corps of teachers is good and 
the whole scheme of study has been worked 
out in black and white, so that every in- 
structor knows exactly how his particular 
lessons fit into the whole. Here is a case 
in which the parish stands strongly be- 
hind the church school. We had a hun- 
dred and thirty-five attendants at our 
Friday night get-together. I was enter- 
tained in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
William D. Myer, cultured people with 
highly interesting children. 

Indianapolis is having a period of joy 
and prosperity under the pastorate of 
Rev. Fred A. Line. The church school is 
not one of our largest, but it has as fine a 
superintendent as I have met in my 
travels and also some excellent teachers. 
Of course good work is being done. In 
Indianapolis I talked twice to church 
school groups, preached, spoke to the 
Young People’s Christian Union, ad- 
dressed the Lions’ Club and conducted a 
conference for officers and teachers. Just 
to keep out of mischief I took a Sunday 


evening trip to Oaklandon and preached 
to an interesting group of loyal Universal- 
ists. The homes of Indianapolis, includ- 
ing that of the minister, are delightful. I 
mention particularly that of my old 
student, Rev. Sidney Esten, now state 
ornithologist, who ‘has a most charming 
wife and a most bewitching little daughter. 
Sidney, better known as “‘Sid,’’ has found 
just his proper sphere of service, being by 
nature a lover of all living creatures. 

At Muncie, where I made my last visit, 
the people, having had Rev. Arthur Mc- 
Davitt for five happy years, would like to 
arrange with him for a life contract. He 
is a strong preacher, but his larger em- 
phasis is on his work as a pastor. Every 
branch of the church work thrives under 
his inspiration and direction, especially 
the church school. One of the leading 
business men of the city is superintendent 
and he is supported by a band of alert 
and consecrated officers and teachers. In 
Muncie I addressed the Kiwanis Club, of 
which our minister is a prominent mem- 
ber, and spoke at the annual parish meet- 
ing. Here is a case in which the adults 
have seen the light regarding the chil- 
dren, for the church school expenses are 
paid entirely by the parish—and there 
are no niggardly stipulations. 

So I finished my swan song in a dis- 
trict where for sixteen years I have re- 
ceived fine courtesy and full support. 
What mixed emotions! 

The Wanderer. 


* * 


A DEVICE THAT DID TWO THINGS 


While our church school in Cleveland, 
Ohio, was using a series of lessons in 
World Friendship in the service of worship 
each child who came on time was given a 
tiny paper flag of the country about which 
they were studying. This gave another 
touch to the lesson and rewarded the 
prompt ones. Mrs. Edith C. Homans 
made the flags with crayons. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Ella Bradley of the Church of the 
Messiah, Portland, Maine, has served as 
superintendent of the primary depart- 
ment of the church school for forty-one 
years. Who may measure the breadth of 
her influence in that church? To-day she 
is training three young women to carry on 
her task, Mrs. Ray Small and the Misses 
Margaret and Carolyn Octman. Two of 
these young ladies have been under Miss 
Bradley’s influence since their names were 
placed on the Cradle Roll, and the third 
has been a member of the school. ‘‘Aunt 
Ella’’ is still adviser, counseling the young 
teachers and acting as court of appeal 
when the little people ask those disturbing 
questions which amaze the young teacher. 


Sy 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Otis R. Rice left Boston Feb. 18 
for a short visit to New York and Phila- 
delphia, and joined his father in Wash- 
ington Feb. 23. Dr. Rice is finding great 
comfort in the friendships of his old 
parish, has attended the Comrades, the 
Mission Circle meeting and the meetings 
of other organizations, and assisted Dr. 
Perkins in the service Feb. 24. He is 
staying at 1840 Mintwood Place. 


Rev. Lewis R. Lowry of Little Falls, 
N. Y., delivered an address before the 
Men’s Club of the Dolgeville, N. Y., 
church recently. The Mohawk Valley 
Universalist, of which Rev. Clinton A. 
Moulton is now editor, speaks of the ad- 
dress as one that greatly pleased and helped 
the organization. 


Mr. Benjamin B. Hersey has accepted a 
call to the churches in Annisquam and 
West Gloucester, Mass. He will begin 
his work on March 1. 


Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks of Malden is 
delivering a series of six Lenten Sunday 
afternoon talks for young people on ‘“‘How 
to Make Christ Real,” at the Y. M. C. A. 
Mr. Brooks conducted the chapel of the 
Theological School of Boston University 
Feb. 27. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry R. Rose of Newark 
have been spending a few days at Atlantic 
City, where Mrs. Rose is convalescing 
from severe illness. 


Rev. L. C. Nichols of Salem, Mass., is 
forming a limited party to tour Europe 
the coming summer, sailing from New 
York June 29 on the Minnekahda, which 
carries tourists third class exclusively. 
The party is due in New York on return 
August 19. 


Rev. Harry Adams Hersey of Canton, 
N. Y., has had his open letter to William 
Randolph Hearst, recently published in 
the Christian Leader, copied in full by many 
important Protestant dailies and also by 
one or two of the Catholic dry papers. 


Mr. and Mrs. Eben Prescott of Brain- 
tree, Mass., have announced the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Miss Eleanor 
Prescott, to Mr. Edward Rawnsley Huck- 
man, formerly of Methuen and now of 
Tulsa, Okla. Miss Prescott is a Tufts 
girl and for the past two or three years 
has been Director of Religious Education 
at the First Universalist Church at North 
Attleboro, Mass. She also has rendered 
valuable help to the General Sunday 
School Association and the National 
Y. P. C. U. in the summer institutes. 
She has a great circle of friends. Mr. 
Huckman is a graduate of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology with the 
class of 1926 and is now located in Tulsa. 


and Interests 


The marriage will take place some time 
during the coming summer. 


Ernest Schupbach, long active in the 
First Universalist Chureh of Roxbury, 
president of the local order of Comrades, 
died in Roxbury, Feb. 22. Funeral ser- 
vices were held at the First Universalist 
Church 3 p. m. Feb. 24, and were con- 
ducted by Rev. Stanley Spear, D. D. 


The address of Dr. and Mrs. John van 
Schaick, Jr., for the greater part of the 
month of March will be Throop Memorial 
Church, corner South Los Robles Ave. 
and Del Mar St., Pasadena, Calif. 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—Rey. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, D. D., pastor. On Sunday, Feb. 17, 
Dr. Perkins preached on ““What Happens 
When We Pray?’ a preliminary sermon 
in a Lenten series on the elements of the 
Lord’s Prayer. A distinct honor has come 
to Dr. Albert W. Harned, organist and 
choirmaster of the National Memorial 
Church, and to the National Capital 
Oratorio Association, of which he is the 
director. On March 6, during inaugura- 
tion week, the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra is to play for the first time in Wash- 
ington Bloch’s prize symphony, ‘“‘America,”’ 
and the choral finale will be sung by the 
Oratorio Association. It is from the per- 
sonnel of this larger body that Dr. Harned 
draws the eighteen singers who constitute 
the vested choir of the National Memorial 
Church. 


Kansas 


Junction City.—Rev. Robert M. Keller- 
man, pastor. On Dec. 29 the Ladies’ So- 
cial Circle served the “Kansas Day 
Supper,’’ an annual event which has been 
observed for many years. There were 200 
guests. The date was the sixty-eighth 
anniversary of the birth of the state. 
The every member canvass was made the 
last week in January. On Feb. 3 the 
Southwest Superintendent occupied the 
pulpit. Mr. and Mrs. Kellerman have 
each just recovered from an attach of 
influenza. 


Massachusetts 

Quinecy.—Rev. Edwin L. Noble, pas- 
tor. On Sunday evening, Feb. 17, a 
large and appreciative audience witnessed 
the presentation of the Lenten drama, “I 
Am Come,’’ by members of the Theater 
Arts Guild of the church. It was the 
initial performance of the guild and, con- 
sidered from every point of view, it was a 
splendid success. The simple dignity, 
rich simplicity and deep reverence in- 
herent in the drama itself were carried 
into its performance by the cast. So 
great was the emotional intensity that 
when the actors, at the close, slowly left 


the stage one by one, no applause broke 
the stillness. Without rising, the con- 
gregation received the benediction, the 
lights burning low. Two tentative en- 
gagements were made at the close for a 
repetition in other churches. The cast was 
as follows: Tirzah, wife of Peter, Marion 
Matthews; Terah, son to Peter, Grace 
Parmenter; Mary the Mother, Florence 
Sprague; Peter, Kenneth Poulin; James, 
Charles Stoddard; John, Earle Tilden; 
Nicodemus, Frank A. Baker; Jesus, the 
Christ, interpreted by Hugh William 
Towne. 

Malden.—Rey. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. Since the beginning of the present 
pastorate the morning congregations have 
averaged 218. The Sunday school is be- 
ginning to show an increase in attendance. 
The Mission Society is one of our strongest 
organizations, and interest in missionary 
work seems to be increasing with leaps 
and bounds. As a result of steady pub- 
licity in the weekly parish paper eleven 
building stones for the Washington church 
have been sold. One hundred and sixty 
men attended the banquet of the Men’s 
Club Feb. 5. Judge Davis of the Middle- 
sex Court, Rev. G. H. Leining, Rev. Wil- 
liam Wallace Rose, and the pastor, were 
the speakers. On Feb. 10 the Malden 
Council of Boy Scouts observed Scout 
Sunday by attending services in our 
church. Special Lenten services are be- 
ing held Wednesday and Sunday nights, 
the latter under the supervision of the 
YAP Caus 

Chelsea.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pastor. 
On April first Mr. McIntire will complete 
a five years’ pastorate in the Church of 
the Redeemer. He is going to Woodsville, 
N. H., where his father, Rev. C. J. Mc- 
Intire, was pastor for thirteen years. 
The past year in Chelsea has witnessed 
many things accomplished for the perma- 
nent up-building of the parish. The tower 
of the church has been rebuilt, the par- 
sonage has been repaired, and several of 
the organizations have been considerably 
enlarged. The Ladies’ Circle is working 
as it has not worked for years. The Guild 
is turning in more money. The church 
school has grown in Mr. MclIntire’s time 
from twelve to over fifty. . Forty-eight 
were actually present on Feb. 17. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, Mediator—The past two 
months have been marked with the sad- 
ness of breaking the ties of pastor and 
people. Rev. and Mrs. Fred C. Leining 
have been with this church for ten years 
and eleven months. The church in its 
sixty years of service has had only four 
ministers. According to their years of 
service, the order is Rev. Henry R. Rugg, 
D. D., Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D. D., 
Rev. Fred C. Leining and Rev. John 
Smith Lowe, D. D. Mr. Leining was pas- 
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tor in the last six years in the old church 
and has served in the new edifice for five 
years. The last weeks of the pastorate 
which ended on January 31 were punctu- 
ated with parties and farewell gifts for 
all members of the Leining family. Mr. 
Leining resigned from the pastorate in 
November to become Superintendent of 
Universalist Churches in New York State. 
His office is in Syracuse. The Christmas 
sale brought a profit above $600. The 
Christmas services were of a high order 
with the usual impressive pageant at the 
evening service. The young people pre- 
sented two delightful comedies at the 
Christmas fair, ‘The Flivver Family’’ 
and ‘The Sleeping Car.’’ Mr. Leining 
was the dramatic coach, as he has been in 
all entertainments. The Panadelphic 
Club’s basketball team occupies second 
place in the Y. M. C. A. Church League. 
The church is 100 per cent organized and 
possesses a loyal and large constituency. 
Candidates are being heard and it is the 
hope of the parish to call a man at an 
early date. 


* * 


MR. POTTER RESIGNS 


The following is a special dispatch to 
the Boston Herald from New York City 
dated Feb. 24. The resignation of Mr. 
Potter is not altogether unexpected, as 
intimations have been made that it was 
coming. The interpretation of the act 
is more or less nonsense. 

The Editor. 


“The Rey. Dr. Charles Francis Potter, 
pastor of the Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity, Central Park West, at Seventy- 
sixth Street, submitted his resignation 
to-day to his congregation, a little more 
than a year after he was installed as suc- 
cessor to Dr. Joseph Fort Newton. 

“Dr. Potter is a liberal in theology and 
his resignation is expected to bring to a 
head on March 20, at the annual meeting, 
the dispute in the Universalist Church be- 
tween liberals and conservatives as to 
union with the Unitarian Church or with 
the Congregational Church. The Church 
of the Divine Paternity, which adheres 
to the Universalist denomination, is known 
popularly as ‘the cathedral church of 
Universalism’ and the action taken on 
March 20 probably will have an important 
bearing on the question of union when it 
comes before Universalist churches in 
other cities. Dr. Potter’s resignation was 
worded as follows: 

““T hereby present my resignation as 
minister of this church, to take effect 
at some time to be decided later. My 
reasons for resigning will be presented at 
the annual meeting of the church.’ 

“For some time union of the Univer- 
salist Church with the Unitarian Church 
has been agitated by liberals in the former 
denomination and opposed by the con- 
servatives, who have favored an amal- 
gamation of the Universalist with the 
Congregational Church. The controversy 


came to a head about a month ago at a 
sectional meeting of Universalists and 
Unitarians in Lowell, Mass., where it 
was voted to recommend that both de- 
nominations join in organic union.” 


* * 


W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Miss Carolyn D. Smiley, who is to 
speak at the meeting of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society in the 
First Universalist Church at Lynn on 
Thursday, March 7, has served six years 
at the Ahmednagah Girls’ School, the 
largest educational institution of its type 
in the Bombay district. Later she was 
located at Satara, also in the Marathi 
Mission. 

Miss Smiley accompanied Mrs. Kath- 
erine Osborne, head of the Boston Stu- 


MISS CAROLYN D. SMILEY 


dents’ Union, on a seven months’ tour 
which included Burma, Java, Ceylon, 
Egypt, Constantinople, and Europe, study- 
ing schools and colleges, together with 
methods of housing, and the life of student 
centers. 

She received her academic training in 
Middlebury and Mt. Holyoke Colleges 
and has had experience in teaching and 
social work in this country. 

She is a native of Rhode Island. For 
the past two years she has been speaking 
both in church circles and women’s clubs, 
also before student bodies. 

We are certain that our women will avail 
themselves of this opportunity to hear 
Miss Smiley and to meet her. 

* * 
UNIVERSALIST CLUB OF BOSTON 

At the meeting on Feb. 11 the Club 
voted to observe March 11 as both Ladies’ 
Night and the annual meeting. The busi- 
ness will be comparatively brief. Presj- 
dent Bissell is planning for an excellent 
speaker and other attractions. Announce- 
ments will soon be made. We should 
have a large and noteworthy occasion. 

The Club voted to merge its April 


meeting into the Interchurch Fellowship 
Banquet of the Social Clubs of Greater 
Boston, because that banquet happens to 
fall on our meeting night, April 8. Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman and Rey. Harry Levi 
will be the speakers; it will be held in the 
ball room at the Copley Plaza Hotel. 
Tickets $2.50. Each active member is 
entitled to one ticket at half price, $1.25, 
for his personal use; extra tickets at full 
price. Seating capacity is limited to 
1,200, and we are allotted but fifty. Mem- 
bers are already buying their own and 
extra tickets. I advise immediate ap- 
plication to our president, Rev. Flint M. 
Bissell, D. D., 66 Thetford Ave., Dor- 
chester. Geneva 6266. 
James D, Tillinghast, Secretary. 
* * 


BEQUESTS IN MRS. RICE’S WILL 


Under the will of the late Mary Camp- 
bell Rice, wife of Rev. Clarence E. Rice, 
D. D., the Women’s National Missionary 
Association of the Universalist Church 
receives a bequest of $1,000 and the Mur- 
ray Universalist Society of Washington 
$500. Another bequest of $500 goes for 
work for those who are “‘hard of hearing.’’ 
The main provisions of the will have not 
yet been announced, as the will has not 
yet been offered for probate. Mrs. Rice 
was an active worker in the Women’s 
Missionary Association for many years, 
having served at one time as president of 
the Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Society of Massachusetts.: The Univer- 
salist National Memorial Church project 
in Washington also was very dear to her, 
as it is to her husband. 

* * 


MR. GARNER SUCCEEDS DR. ROSE 


At a well attended special meeting of 
the Union Universalist Society on Wednes- 
day night, Jan. 30, Rev. L. Hamilton 
Garner was elected unanimously to be the 
regular pastor of our church, beginning 
April 1, 1929. Very fine words were 
spoken in commendation of Mr. Garner 
and the large place he has already made 
for himself in the hearts of our people, 
young and old. Dr. Rose said that we 
were very fortunate in having such a well 
equipped and enthusiastically consecrated 
young man on the spot to take up the 
great work of our church and carry it 
right on without a break in pastorates. 
He asked for the united and whole-hearted 
support of our people, and was sure it 
would be generously given. 

The constitution of our society was 
amended to include among its legal rights 
that of electing a pastor emeritus. Dr. 
Rose was elected to that honorable office 
by unanimous vote, beginning April 1, 
1929. Until that date, Dr. Rose is still 
the active pastor of the church, as he has 
been for the past thirty years. The meet- 
ing also ratified all the proceedings of the 
annual parish meeting held on Monday, 
Jan. 14, 1929, by unanimous vote. It 
was, indeed, a wonderful gathering be- 
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cause every one knew that while Dr. Rose 
is compelled to let down on account of his 
health, he is still to be in touch with us 
year after year and will be always ready 
to hold up the hands of his successor in 
every way he can.—Bulletin of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Newark, N. J. 


* * 


SOME PERTINENT QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


Charles Conklin 


I wish to answer two or three important 
questions relative to the present wide- 
spread effort to raise sufficient money to 
enlarge the Doolittle Universalist Home 
for Aged Persons, Ine., at Foxborough, 
Mass. : 

First, why do the trustees make the 
appeal nation-wide? Because the Home 
was never meant to be a regional institu- 
tion. It was incorporated in Massachu- 
setts because it had to be chartered some- 
where and Massachusetts was the proper 
place for it. But many of the largest 
business enterprises in the world are 
chartered, as the law requires, in some 
particular state and then carry on their 
operations in territories far and wide. 

Second answer: Because we are trying 
to furnish accommodations to Universal- 
ists, and so far as we are able, to other 
elderly people who have no homes to 
shelter them as they approach the zone 
of helpless old age. One of our first resi- 
dents was from New Hampshire. We 
have on file applications from persons who 
live as far south as Florida, as far west as 
California, as far north as Vermont, on 
the Canada line, as far east as the coast oi 
Maine. Could any territory be more 
comprehensive? We want to say ‘‘Come,”’ 
to all these eager applicants. Some of 
them might be called suppliants, for there 
is no opening for them elsewhere. To tell 
them “‘there is no room for them’’ is so 
embarrassing and, may I say, it’s so abso- 
lutely unnecessary. 

Third answer: The object is so noble, 
so in keeping with our religious humanism, 
we believe that all Universalists in this 
great, rich country should have an en- 
joyable partnership in this permanent 
benevolence. There can be no doubt 
about its permanence. Already the en- 
dowment, with the late Mrs. Packard’s 
wonderful bequest of $10,000, has passed 
the $50,000 mark, on its way to $100,000 
and beyond. We have an acre of land on 
which, some day, a great quadrangular 
building will be established, with the 
present limited edifice at its corner, and 
then a hundred or more of our fellow 
Universalists and other deserving old 
people will find a comfortable domicile. 
I believe the response to this appeal 
will be immediate and liberal. Say it, 
brothers and sisters, in one and ten and 
hundred dollar contributions, and we 
hope that some will say it in thousands. 
There are few such institutions in our 
church. They are over-crowded. Turn 
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the surplus our way, and ‘then some.”’ 
Ben Ames Williams has just written, 
“Life consists in accepting responsibilities 
or evading them,’’ and the Good Book 
says, ‘“We then that are strong ought to 
bear the infirmities of the weak.’’ The 
bell is ringing at the door of your heart. 
Will you “‘answer the bell?”’ 

All communications may be sent to me 
at 1212 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 


Notices 


WISCONSIN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Henry E. Polley of the Unitarian Church, 
having applied for fellowship in the Wisconsin *Uni- 
versalist Convention, is hereby granted ordained 
clergyman’s license for the period of one year. 

M.L, Aldridge, Chairman. 
“9 
W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Public Meeting 


The Woman’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts will hold a Publie Meeting at the 
First Universalist Church, Lynn, Thursday, March 7. 

10.30 a. m. Praise service. Welcome, Mrs. 
George H. Ball, president of Pullman Mission. Re- 
sponse, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, district vice-president. 
Solo, Mrs. Bertha Lowell MacMillan. A debate: 
“Resolved: That the Money-Raising Projects of the 
Mission Circle Are More Important Than Its Edu- 
eational Program;” affirmative, Miss Asice G. En- 
bom; negative, Rev. A. Gertrude Earle. Solo, Mrs. 
MaeMillan. ‘‘The Call Drum”’—A Half Hour in 
the African Jungle, Rev. Laurine Freeman. 

Luncheon at 12.30, served by the ladies of the 
Pullman Mission at 50 cents per plate. Notice 
should be sent for reservations before March 5 to 
Mrs. Lewis C. Crocker, 16 Nahant Place. Tel. 
Breakers 6447. 

1.45 p. m. Organ prelude, Mrs. Alice Newhall 
Cook. Greeting and prayer by the pastor, Rev. 
W. W. Rose, D. D. Solo, Mrs. Macmillan. Roll 
Call. Offertory, Mrs. Cook. Solo, Mrs. MacMillan. 
“Building a New India on the Old,’’ Miss Carolyn 
D. Smiley. 

The church is located on the corner of Nahant 
St. and Nahant Place, a short walk from the sta- 
tion. Train leaves at 9.45 a. m. from the Boston & 
Maine Station. Mrs. George E. Huntley will have 
trip tickets for any who wish to avail themselves of 
the lower fares, if they will report to her before 9.30 
at the Information Bureau window. 

408 
FERRY BEACH REUNION 


The Annual Reunion of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association will be held in the First Universalist 
Church of Charlestown, Mass., on Friday evening, 
April 12, 1929. Dinner will be served at 6.30. An 
evening of pleasure and the meeting of old friends 
will follow. All Ferry Beachers, past or prospective, 
are welcome. Further Reunion announcement 
will be made later. 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 
* * 
A VENTURE OF FAITH UNDERTAKEN BY 
CHURCH WOMEN 


There is in New England an organization, little 
known, and yet doing an important piece of Inter- 
denominational Kingdom Building. It is the Coun- 
cil of Federations of Women’s Chureh Societies which 
unites twelve local federations, reaching from Port- 
land, Maine, to Rhode Island. 

The Council has worked for the seven years of its 
existence to promote and strengthen lines of work 
in which our church women have always been in- 
terested. But in the life of every growing thing there 
comes a time when a larger exercise of muscle is 
needed to promote strength, and, in casting about 
for such an opportunity we accepted the challenge 
of the Dayton Westminster Choir, which sought our 
aid in sponsoring its Boston concert. 

The Federations of Belmont, Cambridge, Som- 
erville, Medford, Everett, Newton Center, West 
Roxbury and Hyde Park are sponsoring this concert. 

It is to take place in Symphony Hall on Tuesday 
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evening, March 12, when 29 choirs, including the 
Choral Union, under the direction of James R. 
Houghton, numbering 150 and more, will touch 
elbows. There will be Baptist, Congregational, 
Methodist, Jewish, Presbyterian, and Unitarian 
volunteer and paid singers in our churches. A 
Woman’s Club and the Massachusetts Republican 
Woman’s Club will also have reservations for their 
choruses. 

Beginning March 4 tickets will be on sale at Sym- 
phony Hall. 

Georgiana M. Root, Chairman. 
E dab 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOLARSHIP 

The Edward Everett Hale Scholarship for the 
Summer Schools at Chautauqua is available for 
some young woman teacher who has an assured 
publie school position for the year 1929-30 at a 
salary not exceeding $1,500, preferably a Unitarian 
or Universalist. This scholarship will meet all the 
expenses of board, residence and tuition during the 
six weeks’ term at Chautauqua, including all the 
privileges of the regular Chautauqua Assembly 
programs. Applications should be made as promptly 
as possible to the Rev. George H. Badger, 200 East 
Livingston Ave., Orlando, Florida. This scholar- 
ship is maintained by the Unitarians and Univer- 
salists attending the Assembly sessions each year, 
through the ageney of the Unitarian-Universalist 


Headquarters. 
Obituary 


Mr. and Mrs. Varnum H., Harris 

The Newport (N. Y.) church has suffered a great 
loss in the passing of Mr. and Mrs. Varnum H. Harris, 
In life they were united, in death they were not 
parted. Having lived together for seventy-three 
years they passed on into the great beyond the same 
day, Mrs. Harris having died at 5 o’clock in the 
morning and Mr. Harris at 10.30 in the evening. 
Both were ninety-one years of age and had spent 
nearly their entire lives in this village. For more 
than forty-five years Mr. Harris was a trustee of 
the Universalist church, giving to it his best thought 
and effort. He reared his family in the same loyal 
devotion to the faith that he himself enjoyed and 
almost to the last he was regularly seen in his pew. 

Nothing more beautiful has come under our ob- 
servation than the going of these two life-long com- 
panions together into the life of the soul. A double 
funeral was held Thursday, Jan. 31, Rev. W. H. 
Skeels officiating and Mrs. Skeels singing. The two 
were buried in one large double grave. The Masons, 
of which brotherhood Mr. Harris was a member, 
conducted the service at the grave.-—The Mohawk 
Universalist. 


SPRAY PAINTING 


of buildings inside or out 


THE MORSE COMPANY 


Hyde Park District, Boston, Mass. 
P. O. Box 42 Tel. Hyde Park 1718 
Send for detailed information 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Dorchester --:- -:- Massachusetts 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


-EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No.1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. ' In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 


No Man Is ‘Well Read— 
if he is ignorant of the 


BIBLE Send for Catalog 
or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worceste 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A Coliege not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
ana JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine. 


BIBLES »: TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 
Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 


Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version, 


$4.00. 
Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Scheels 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schee} 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodf- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School cf Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Feunded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


I know a little History; 

Some Verses, too, by heart; 
I know a little Science; 

I know a little Art. 


I know a little Latin; 
I know a little Greek; 
He runs a little restaurant; 
I eat there every week. 
R.C. O’Brien in Judge. 
* * 

Twelve-year-old Marjorie had been 
reading about Egypt. 

“Do you know what the oldest flower in 
the world is?’’ asked her mother, thinking 
the answer would be the lotus. 

Marjorie thoughtfully responded, ‘‘I 
suppose it would have to be the apple 
blossom!’’—Children. 

* * 

The Boss: “I can only say, Miss Potter, 
that I find your punetuation and spelling 
appalling.”’ 

Miss Potter: “Yes, but don’t you feel— 
what I mean to say—as long as the gist is 
there, don’t you know?’’—London Opin- 
10n. 

* * 

Cop at Busy Corner (to pedestrian): 
“Hey, you! Wait for the lights before you 
cross.”’ 

Pedestrian: ‘It’s all right, officer. 


committing suicide.’’—Life. 
* * 


I’m 


‘What is your brother in college?’ 

“A halfback.”’ 

“T mean in studies.’ 

“Oh, in studies, he’s away back.’’— 
Herald of Gospel Liberty. 

* * 

“How did you come to marry your em- 
ployer?’ 

“My dear, I couldn’t stand his dictatori- 
al manner any longer.” —Muskogee (Okla.) 
Phoenix. 

* * 

“How is Viola Vacuumn getting along 
in the talking-pictures?’’ 

“Oh, all right, I guess. She has a 
double for four-syllable words.’’—Toledo 
Blade. 

* * 

“Did you know what love was before 
you met me?’’ 

“Yes, but I didn’t know what work was.”’ 
—Muskogee (Okla.) Daily Phoenix. 

* * 


A little fellow of our acquaintance wants 
to know why vitamins are put in spinach 
and codliver oil instead of in cake and 
candy.—Boston Transcript. 

ES * 
“‘What’s an operetta?’’ 
“Don’t be foolish—it’s a girl who works 


for the telephone company.’’—Denver 
Clarion. 
* * 
Old Lady: ‘‘I believe in post-mortems. 


It is awful not to know what you have 
died of!’’—Simplicissimus. 
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LENTEN and EASTER 
COLLECTION DEVICES 


An individual offering envelope printed 
Size 2 1-2 x 4 inches. 


in colors. 


Price, 40 cents per 100. 


The Easter Call Offering Solicitor. A spiritual appeal designed 
to enrich the spirit of giving at Easter. To be sent out with the Haster 
offering envelope. Printed in colors on cardboard. Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 
inches. Price, $1.25 per 100. 


Lenten Self Denial Slot Envelope. Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 inches. 
Printed in colors. On this device the days of the season of Lent are 
named and in a column provided each day’s offering may be checked. 
Price, $2.00 per 100. 

The ‘“‘Chick’’ and the ‘‘Lily’’ Envelopes are offered as successful 
devices for collecting coins previous to Easter. Their capacity is 75 dimes 
each, but quarters and half dollars may be inserted. On each are a 
hundred objects to mark off for gifts received. Price $2.00 per 100. 

Easter Lily ‘‘Dollar in Dimes’”’ collector. A successful novelty. 
By this easy and attractive method every member can give or get $1.00 
as an Easter offering. Size 2 1-2 x 2 3-4 inches, in envelope. Price, 
$3.00 per 100. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street 33 33 2: Boston, Mass. 
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George Seeks a Reason 


By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George Barton and his Uncle Richard at 
the time when George had been asked to join the Universalist Church. 


Born of a need, admirably meeting the need, the book in our opinion 
is sure of a wide circulation. The questions it answers are: ‘“Why join any 
church?” and ‘‘Why join the Universalist Church?’ 

The authors have made the book simple, direct, concrete and in- 
teresting. At the same time they have covered much ground. Many a 
minister who dreads confirmation classes may find them easy and delight- 
ful if he will take this little book as a basis of discussion. 

The book will make old folks and young folks ip a new light shed on 
the old subject of church membership. 

It will help the Universalist people to build up their own organization 
and to build it broad and beautiful, to circulate this book far and near.— 
Editor Christian Leader. 


Recommended by the General Sunday School Association. 


Price 75 cents per copy. Six copies for $3.60. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street He 35 3: 33 Boston, Mass. 


